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‘1 TRONG as the sea, and silent as the grave, 
i It ebbs and flows unseen; 
Flooding the earth—a foamless tidal wave— 
With fragrant mist of green. 
Joun B. Tass. 


“A MONUMENTAL WORK.” 


STUDIES IN CHAUCER: 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Tuomas R. 
Lounssury, Professor of English in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. With a 
Portrait of Chaucer. Three Volumes. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $9 00. 
(/n a Box.) 


It is not too much to say that nothing comparable to this 
study of Chaucer in point of combined thoroughness and 
sense exists in English, or, so far as we kriow, in any other 
language. .. . Speaking as readers familiar with Chaucer 
himself from our youth upward, we know hardly any as- 
pect of him which Mr. Lounsbury has not touched, hardly 
any important problem which he has not grappled with. 
And in doing this he has displayed almost throughout a 
feeling which is in remarkable contrast with the general 
temper of some of our most learned Chaucerians.—Saturday 
Review, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gm The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price, 
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LENTEN OPPORTUNITIES. 
O you keep Lent?” inquired, the other day, a 

) devout churchwoman of one who belonged 
to another deuomination—one of those great church 
families in which high days and holy days are less 
observed iu their accepted signiticance than simply 
marked as mile-stones in the Christian year. 

The answer was direct and positive. ““Ido. Not 
with fasting and church-going, but in the true spirit 
of the season. I prize my Lenten opportunities, and 
they help me to be a better woman and a happier 
Christian all the year round.” 

Indeed, whether the daily call to prayer sounding 
over the city’s din and tumult be heeded or ignored, 
it is much to the most indifferent that there is a 
daily call of the kind, Just as when, turning from 
the stir and bustle, the gayety and vivid current, of 
Broadway, the New- Yorker enters the ever-open 
door of a certain beautiful sanctuary, and sitting 
down a moment in the hushed atmosphere, arises 
and goes on bis way spiritually refreshed, so to every 
heart comes an unconscious uplift in the silvery 
chiming of the vesper bells. 

Socially everybody observes Lent. The mad 
whirl of engagements is perceptibly arrested. Fash- 
ion decrees that during the forty days’ respite the 
quieter pleasures shall obtain a footing. Many tran- 
quil evenings may now be spent at home. Anxious 
fathers and mothers who have deprecated the late 
hours and constant excitements of the festive sea- 
son take a breath of relief. The young people for 
the moment are content to forego the charms of 
the dance, and the girl whose cheeks began to lose 
bloom and roundness is the better for her nightly 
beauty sleep. 

Perhaps the most delightful of Lenten opportuni- 
ties is the opportunity of charity. ‘The poor ye 
have always with you,” said the Master, and the 
word abides through the centuries, a verity never 
changing. Always there is the brother less fortu- 
nate than we, to whom we must lend a hand. Al- 
ways there are the little children in need of food, 
in need of clothing, in need of schooling, of gentle 
care, of love. Always there are those who have had 
long and harsh experience of hard times, the unsuc- 
cessful, the discouraged, the outcast, the sorrowful. 
To these, though their claim on our time and 
thought is never intermitted, we may well give a 
larger share of intelligent attention in the Lenten 
days. We shall prove our compassion to be true 
aud legitimate as we help them to help themselves; 
not pauperizing any by a weak and indiscriminate 
bestowal of alms, not patronizing any by a lofty and 
distant manner of address, as though we were wiser 
or better than they, but living and working with 
and for them in a sincere fraternity of soul. And as 
we thus consider the poor, shall we not learn greater 
leniency when we discover them yielding to tempta- 
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tion, and shall we hold ourselves blameless if we leave 
temptation in their way? Woe unto him in this 
world by whom the offence cometh! 

The Lenten opportunity for consecutive study is 
greatly prized by the thoughtful, and now one meets 
oftener than heretofore the little group of women 
intent on reading or on discussion. Many a bright 
circle meets to debate in simple, earnest spirit the last 
novel, or the new volume of history, or somé phase 
of social development. Women are cultivating the 
art of conversation, and their talk is taking a wider 
range; they express themselves with greater fluen- 
cy, and with a quality of terse and forceful grace, 
acquired only by discipline and attention. The 
school-room is regarded as merely foundational, and 
social education is carried forward, Lent giving alike 
to the serious and the frivolous a golden opportuni- 
ty for self-cultivation. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Is it Edwin Arnold or Lafcadio Hearn, I have often won- 
dered, or the marvel of that fair country itself, whose influ- 
ence we are just beginning to feel, that bas set the world 
astir with interest in Japan? Every one who came to Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s to-day had something to say of something 
Japanese. Mrs. Jasper talked of her already perfected plans 
for running over in within a few weeks, in order to be 
ready for the blooming of the cherry blossoms in that mar- 
vellous land of flowers. And Professor Dike was going so 
as to be present when a certain great noble of Japan sold his 
art treasures, as he purposed doing shortly. e seemed, 
indeed, to be breathing the air of Japan. ‘Nothing else was 
thought of. Miss Van Auken had been to a tea in an artist 
studio on Thursday, where young girls in Japanese dress 
had poured tea for half the brilliant personages of town as- 
sembled there. And Brushes (the heppy Brushes) had been 
to a dinner—a real Japanese dinner—that had set his pulses 
throbbing ever since. He told us about it, Professor Prod- 
gers, to our surprise, being in\ crested, not antagonistic. 

I wish it were possible to tell a story over as Brushes tells 
it. But he, as we know, like all artists, tells most of his 
with his hands--wide strokes on the air with his thumbs, 
a turning upwards of the palms, and a certain sweeping 
outward curve that gives us the whole picture at once. So 
that to-day we saw, as Brushes talked, the wide, sumptuous 
rooms of his hostess, with their fine Japanese curios every- 
where; and the dining-room, with its hangings all from Ja- 
pan; and twenty guests seated on the floor, and served by 
Japanese women. Among the palms of the conservatory 
the samisen was played by a native of Japan, while two 
Japanese girls dan to his music. The dinner itself was 
prepared by the Japanese Club here in town. 

There had been a secret, however, not divulged to the guests 
at first—the young women who served were daughters of 
well-known New York men, dressed in costume for that night. 
Brushes, indeed, told the joke on himself. Some marvellous 
woman, with the beauty and charm of those daughters of the 
East, the most beautiful creature he had ever seen (which is 
always Brushes’s way, by-the-bye, of describing the last wo- 
man he has met), brought in his dinner tray, and setting it 
down before him, seated herself opposite to him on the floor, 
looking up into his face. It was the fashion of the land 
from which she was supposed to have come, but it inspired 
Brushes with embarrassment, blurring his vision. ' He felt 
his only refuge lay in speaking, so he asked her if she under- 
stood English. And then—you should have heard Brushes 
tell the story on himself—then he discovered he had known 
her nearly all his life. 

With every course the girls brought the trays in, and sat 
down on the floor in this same way. There were eleveu 
courses, all eaten with chopsticks. Saké was served with 
every course in little jade cups. First there was tea in tiny 
cups, with cake. Then there was baked fish, with sauce and 
bread. The fish was made to look like those china affairs 
bought in all the stores, heads and tails both turned up. The 
inside of the fish was stuffed with fish of another kind. 
Then there was a clear soup, with boiled mushrooms float- 
ing in it. Then a raw fish, with sauce. Then chicken, with 
chestnuts on oue side and grapes on the other, bread beiug 
served. Bowls of rice came next, a big piece of raw cucum- 
be. in the centre of each dish. Then there was beef, with 
boiled mushrooms on either side, and bread. Pickled vege- 
tables followed, bamboo sprouts, duck with Japanese cun- 
dy on one side and limes on the other. For dessert there 
were nuts and persimmons. Tea followed. 

To us all this was interesting, and Jed us into a discussion 
of the books about Japan, the impressions of travellers, the 
late exhibition of its curios here in town, the sentiment of a 
people to whom the blossoming of its flowers became part 
of its national life. The clear moon was shining when we 
came out, and I walked, on my way home, with Miss Van 
Auken and the Professor through Union and Madison 
squares, still discussing Japan. We think we must go there 
ourselves. 


OLD-FASHIONED BONBONS. 


4 question of “‘ reading for young people” is so serious 
that many parents shirk it altogether, or give it but the 
careless attention of seeing that nothing really wrong falls 
into the hands of their children. Others, like the mother 
described by Mrs. Opie, who found that her daughter had 
grown to womanhood while she was still busily elaborating 
plans for her education, have fine theories, an design won- 
drous things for the formation of a correct taste in their 
children, = to discover that they have delayed their work 
until the children have drifted into aimless, desultory read- 
ing, and that they are ready to resent any interference with 
the amusement of their leisure hours. 

** Sweetness and light” are craved by growing intelligence 
just as youthful appetites demand dainties,and neither mind 
nor body contents itself with the homeliness of solid fare. 
Therefore, it is wise to provide wholesome bonbons. 

In a recently published sketch of ove of the most brilliant 
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and charming writers of the day, it was said that she had 
that best of all training, unlimited use of a well-stocked 1i- 
brary, which she enjoyed and appreciated from early child- 
hood. Of how many children could this be said now? Do 
children, do even youths and maidens, care for well - ap- 
pointed libraries, and browse delightedly over their many 
treasures? Do they not rather appropriate the laziest of its 
lounging-chairs, and, provided with cigarette or caramels, 
beguile the time with yellow-covered nonsense or the society 
news of the daily paper? Or if they read the excellent maga- 
zines published especially for their amusement and instruc- 
tion, how many stop there, instead of going on to the wider 
fields of literature, to which these are intended only as an in- 
troduction, a flowery path leading on from the simplicity of 
nursery stories? 

It is not intended that children should read only goody- 
goody stories, for nothing can be less attractive than litile 
prigs and prudish misses. But nowadays it is thought dan- 
gerous for youthful brains to be nourished on the good 
things of standard writers, and their little minds must be 
amused for fear of over-stimulation. 

In a very old-fashioned work by the very old-fashioned 
Mrs. Hannah More, a book which is so utterly devoid of the 
stock incidents of fiction that it would be a wild imagina- 
tion that could now characterize it as a “ novel,” the an- 
tic authoress depicts a scene which has a moral for all who 
are interested in the mental growth of children. The papa 
of the lovely young creature who is mildly adored by the 
very proper and eligible Coelebs who writes the story is 
blessed with a number of other olive branches whom he is 
training in the way they should go. To celebrate the birth- 
day of his daughter Kate, he has a family gathering on the 
trim English lawn, and reads ‘‘ John Gilpin” for the bene- 
fit of the little maid, who, baving reached the mature age of 
seven, is to give up her childish books and be introduced to 
standard works. By the ceremony of publicly bestowing all 
her baby literature on her younger brothers and sisters, little 
Mistress Kate is debarred from undue lingering, and bein 
admitted to higher walks of reading at once, thereupon oar 
izes the importance of “living” up to her enlarged literary 
privileges. 

It would be well if every child could pass through some 
such experience as this. ith what delight the little schol- 
ars give up one reader for another of higher grade, and how 
definitely the old book is laid aside! Now why should not 
each one pass from nursery books by gentle but — as- 
cending steps until the high level of fiction is reached, and 
a taste for the very best formed? While the young reader 
is conscious only of the ‘‘ story,” and ignores the subtleties 
of criticism, is densely ignorant of “ subjective” and “objec- 
tive,” and thinks everything “ realistic,” the mind is growing, 
and life-long friends smile from the pages of Scott, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, dear Miss Austen, and Maria Edgeworth. 

Another argument for early reading lies in the fact that the 
works of all these authors, and of elder ones as well, are sup- 
posed to be included in a polite education ; butif acquaintance 
with them is to wait until “May glides onward into June,” 
their charm is never so fully appreciated, and they are voted 
slow by a generation which dawdles long over nursery tales, 
and then skips into ephemeral literature, light, indeed, but 
ruinous to good mental digestion. People who have never 
read Miss Burney in their —_ smile over the adventures 
of Evelina, and run hurriedly through the novel, wondering 
what there was in it to create such a sensation more than a 
century ago. But the woman who read it first when she 
was a little girl of eight can never forget the pleasure of 
making acquaintance with so lovely a being as Evelina, and 
so ideally perfect a hero as Lord Orville. ter, she enjoy- 
ed Miss Burney's ry with greater zest, and found, with 
exultationa, that Lord Macaulay, that great and omnivorous 
reader, was ever true to his early fondness for old-fashioned 
novels, and that he gave warmest praise to the Miss Austen 
who had always had such a special charm for her own small 
self. . 

So great is the demand for “ something new,” that ‘‘ dime 
novels,” with their stereotyped Indians, mining adventures, 
and rough frontiersmen, have driven out the matchless Lea- 
therstocking, and few boys now know their Cooper. It al- 
most seems that even Robinson Crusoe is not a classic, or, rath- 
er, that it is so much of a classic that it shares the fate of 
those written in dead languages, for it appears too often in 
a condensed form, shorn of all those minute details which 
charm boys into building boats, constructing huts, and tam- 
ing odd pets in imitation of the “ Solitary.” 

How can any one neglect dear Sir Walter, with his many 
“fair women and brave men,” his ringing poems, parts of 
which have been called “the most Homeric things in our 
language"? To enumerate al] the matchless creations of the 
** Wizard of the North,” would be telling over a rosary of 
memories which are almost living realities. But Jeanie 
Deans, who is said by « brilliant critic to be the first woman 
created in English literature after Shakespeare's women— 
Jeanie, alone, is worth scores of the namby-pamby or the 
fast heroines of the day, and her adventures have a thrilling 
interest which might stir the most J/asé to admiration. 

Dickens has been condensed, or his child characters taken 
bodily out of their surroundings, but we have not yet heard 
that Thackeray hus been treated with similar indignity. The 
world is learning to read between the lines of Thackeray, and 
to recognize the tender heart which hides itself behind the 
trenchant satire. Perhaps to him will yet come the love of 
the many as years reveal more and more of his sad brave 
life, his devotion to his little daughters, and all the noble 
qualities of him who 

“bore without abuse 
The grand old name of geutieman.” 

The last scene of Colonel Newcome’s brave, noble life, and 
the less-quoted death of Helen Pendennis, are too beautiful 
and touching not to be known and appreciated by young 
minds. Queen Anne—who, while living, seems to have en- 
dowed almost as many churches in her American colonies as 
now she gives her name to freaks of cottage architecture 
—has no better illustrator of her reign than Colonel Henry 
Esmond. And if in The Virginians our national hero appears 
to less advantage as ‘*‘ Mr.” Washington than as the illustri- 
ous General and wise President of our histories, we can par- 
don the sacrilegious touch of one who had not the setvtlage 
of being brought up in this particular hero-worship. 

Thackeray's beautiful tribute to Dickens is too well known 
to be quoted here. The point to be noted is that the daugh- 
ter who read Nicholas Nickleby in season and out of season, 
in her every mood of joy or sorrow, was a little girl when 
she begged her papa to write a book like ber cherished 
favorite. 

Say what the critics may, Dickens’s odd characters live, 
and are lifelike in proportion to their invraisemblance. 
Some of his good people are wearisome, and his society 
men and women are wooden and vapid. But the fun. the 
jollity, the quaintuesses of the earlier novels ure not easily 
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surpassed, and allusion to Dickens’s creations are not yet 
quite out of date. 

Let the little folks begin the study of mythology in Haw- 
thorne’s Tanglewood Tales and they will, as they grow older, 
pass from the ethereal delicacy of. The Snow Image into the 
weird of the American romances, and at last be fasci- 
pated s the matchless beauty of The Marble Faun; and 
where the exquisite perfection of that wonderful book is 
appreciated, it will be simply impossible for its admirer to 
become a victim of indiscriminate trashy reading. 

In providing only one class of sweets the claims of poetry 
and biography are by no means ignored; but the child who 
likes stories is as universal as the child who eats candy, and 
this little talk is not serious enough in its character to in- 
clude the higher orders of ‘‘ brain food.” Nor does it pre- 
tend to give more than a glimpse of the sugar-plums await- 
ing those who explore the shelves of their grandmother's 
literary store-rooms, Martua H. NorveE.t. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ HATS AND WRAPS. 


pond hats for girls from five to fourteen years of age 
are of the serviceable Milan straws in écru or brown 
shades and fancy light-tinted rough straws, while French 
chips, Neapolitans, lace straws, and Leghorns are reserved 
for summer wear. Sugar-loaf peaked crowns are in great 
favor, while other hats have a flat disk laid on the top of the 
crown as if to crush it down, and still others have box crowns 
or full Tam o’ Shanter crowns. Brims are not quite so broad, 
and may be straight and stiff, or becomingly pointed upward 
in front, or else unwired and flexible. By way of trimming 
are Scotch plaid ribbons in a single great bow on the left 
side, or else gros grain ribbon in four tightly strapped bows, 
with upright high loops set closely together just to the left 
of the front. A torsade or twist of velvet or of moiré be- 
gins at the top of peaked crowns and winds around three or 
four times, to end at the back under a chou of the same ma- 
terial or a bunch of small blossoms. Drooping bunches of 
tiny blossoms—forget-me-nots, rose-buds, or violets—hang 
from their stems along the brims of many pretty bats. Long- 
stemmed flowers form standing aigrettes at the front or bac 
of other hats, or else droop from the crown on the right 
side. A great deal of chiffon or of thin crape is used on 
large girls’ hats, surrounding the crown, then falling in a 
scarf that is twisted around the neck and fastened on the 
chest under a chou or bow of ribbon. 

Reefer jackets for girls of four to ten years are of écru, 
tan, or blue diagonal wool, with a braided shield below the 
front of the open sailor collar. Another fancy is for red 
serge reefers with blue collars and cuffs, braided with white, 
and fastened with gilt buttons, while blue reefers have red 
collars and cuffs. Still other blue reefers have a front facing 
of blue-striped wool, and also stripes on the collar. Long 
cloaks for girls of twelve years or less are of camel’s-hair with 
long tufts, made with a round waist, double-breasted, a full 
gathered skirt, and a deep military cape with a hood. Check- 
ed tan and blue coats for girls of twelve to eighteen years 
have Norfolk pleats in the back, held by an écru leather belt 
which passes under the double-breasted fronts. Ulsters for 
these large girls have triple capes that are detachable, the 
lowest falling below the hips. Blazers of plain or striped 
flannels are chosen in colors with reference to the dresses 
with which they are to be worn. 


FOR WEE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
There is no change in the white nainsook dresses put on 


as the first short clothes, and worn until the child is two 
years old. Colored ginghams, dimity, and lawn are then 
worn in the morning, with white dresses for the afternoon. 
Checked or striped ginghams are made with a baby waist, 


high and full, gathered to a belt, or merely a cord, to which 
the long skirt is also gathered. A square of embroidery may 
be set in below the neck, with a high puff of gingham on the 
shoulders, or else the full waist is shirred around the neck 
and above the cord, and bretelles edged with scalloped em- 
broidery extend over the shoulders, The sleeves are very 
full, with wristbands or cuffs of embroidery. The skirt is 
simply hemmed, and reaches the ankles. 

Baby boys wear similar dresses with the waist broadened 
to avoid all tapering appearance, and the full skirt box- 
pleated as a kilt, the collar turned over and opened in front 
and back alike. They also wear the Russian dress of piqué, 
Bedford cord, or light wools, made of two breadths gath- 


ered around the waist on three cords, and also at the neck. 
The waist opens down the left side of the front, and is but- 
toned and trimmed there with embroidered insertion and 
edging. 


Another boyish dress of piqué or of Colton Bedford cord 
has a wide triple box pleat from throat to foot. The round 
waist fastens under this pleat, and has coat skirts edged 
with scalloped embroidery sewed all around except below 
the wide box pleat. The skirt is attached in large side 
pleats turning away from the front box pleat, and falls 
within an inch of the high shoe tops. Coat sleeves have 
deep cuffs edged with embroidery, and the dress is com- 
pleted by a wide round collar of piqué — with embroid- 
ery so broad that it falls over the tops of the sleeves. 

Guimpe dresses of gingham for girls two to six years old 
have a full princesse front hanging from the low round 
neck to the ankles. The sides and back are fitted like a 
round waist, with full skirt breadths sewed to them, the 
join concealed by a sash of the gingham eight or ten inches 
wide tied in a large bow at the back. The short sleeves 
are a large balloon puff, and a standing band or a bertha 
frill of embroidery trims the neck. Sometimes a little 
Figaro jacket front is added of the gingham, with embroid- 
ery laid upon it as a border—not below the edge. Another 
dress of pink dimity corded with white has a low square 
neck with short full embroidered caps for sleeves, and a 
sash; while still another has a yoke of white mull finely 
tucked. A guimpe of white mull with very full sleeves 
and hem-stitched double ruffles at neck and wrists is worn 
with little colored dresses. India silks and challi with large 
flowers are made with the long skirt of the Spanish Infanta 
dress and in Greenaway gowns. 

Tan-color rivals white for the walking coats and bonnets 
or turbans worn out-of-doors by baby boys and girls. They 
are made of thick repped silk, of wool ford cord, plain 
or figured, and of fancy soft French woollens. Coats con- 
tinue to have a round waist, very full sleeves, and full long 
skirt. Their novelty is in a cape or yoke of écru point de 
Génes lace made very full on the shoulders, or in double 
or triple capes of the material. Other beautiful models 
in tan silk are simply gathered into shape between the 
shoulders, and have no cape. For summer the striped 
cotton Bedford cords of blue, écru, and white together are 
made with a round waist covered by two shoulder frills, each 
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button-holed in scallops with blue or brown. A yellow or 
white piqué cloak of three breadths, reaching just below the 
knee and gathered toa round waist—singie-breasted, with full 
sleeves—has a of white Irish embroidery that 
nearly covers the waist. is is for a girl three years old, to 
wear with a bonnet with full crown of — and gath- 
ered front of the open embroidery. Scotch cloths, rough- 
looking yet soft, in tan and pinkish-brown shades, striped or 
dotted with white, make comfortable cloaks for cool spring 
days. ey | have a yoke and large sleeves, with full long 
skirt, and three little Carrick capes reaching low on the 
shoulders. 

Large bonnets of the silk of the cloak, or of white surah, 
or else of mousseline de soie, are made with full shirred brim 
and puffed crown for baby girls, while boys wear hats with 
Tam o’ Shanter crown and gathered brim, a full ruche next 
the face, and strings to tie under the chin. Similar bonnets 
and hats are made in Chambéry and mull drawn on cords 
and trimmed with embroidery for summer wear. The point- 
ed sugar-loaf crown is a feature of these wash hats for little 
girls, and a great deal of white embroidery and lace are 
used amid their pink or blue gingham or Chambéry crowns 
and as edging on the brim. Colored straw or chip round 
hats for — girls have a ruche of ribbon or a frill of écru 
lace aroun crown, or a single huge bow on the left 
side. Boys’ Leghorn or English straw hats have a slightly 
rolled brim finished with a puff of white repped silk; oles 
with bow and loops is around the crown, and a cluster of 
white pompons is high on the left side. If becoming to the 
round face, a ruche of baby-ribbon loops and ribbon strings 
are added. 

BOYS’ KILT SUITS. 


Boys two years and a half to four or five years old wear 
kilt skirts falling just below the knee, with a short jacket to 
match, and full deep blouse of white linen. For every-day 
wear these are of tan or blue wool diagonals, checks, and 
light twills; for dress, they are made of tan or blue faced 
cloth, and for summer of blue or white serge or striped flan- 
nels. A tan diagonal suit has a short square-cornered jacket 
meeting only at the throat, showing two or three inches of 
the white blouse around the waist, and neatly braided in 
trefoil border with tan-colored soutache. A light gray-blue 
Cheviot has a striped kilt, and a little ensign jacket of plain 
Cheviot, with a vest of striped Cheviot, and also a striped 
sailor collar. Short trousers of the material are provided 
with many kilt suits, to be worn for warmth only, and are 
too short to be seen below the dress. A wide round linen or 
embroidered collar attached to the blouse is worn with a 
very large cravat bow of plain, striped, or plaid silk. 

Wash materials are now used for boys’ kilt suits not only 
in summer but in the spring, as the child is then sufficiently 
protected by warm under-clothing and a reefer or long over- 
coat. These fabrics are cotton Cheviots in tan, blue, pink, 
or brown checks or em a new French piqué, with 
lengthwise ribs of white alternating with red, blue, pink, or 
tan-colored ribs, and also the plain piqués in white or colors; 
the favorite and serviceable Galatea stripes of ftnely twilled 
mixed linen and cotton in the fashionable light colors as 
well as in dark blue with red; and finally the excellent cot- 
ton Bedford cords. The popular model for these wash suits 
remains the familiar sailor blouse, with elastic in the hem, 
and a kilt skirt, either in side or box pleats, falling an inch 
and a half below the knee. Thus a tan and white or blue 
and white striped cotton blouse bas a very broad sailor col- 
lar of plain tan or blue cotton braided with two rows of 
white soutache and one of the color of the collar. A shield 
of the stripes taken pa is braided across the low 
rounded top (which has no other finish), and is buttoned in- 
side the low throat of the blouse. The striped kilt skirt has 
an inner belt with button-holes to fasten it to a Silesia under- 
waist. Some wash suits, especially those of piqué, have also 
a little Nassau jacket of the piqué, not reaching to the waist 
across the back, pointed in front, and turned back in revers, 
with all edges bound with braid. 


FIRST TROUSER SUITS. 


The first trousers are put on boys according to their size, 
well-grown little fellows donning them when only three 
years old, and others not until their fourth or fifth year. The 
trousers reach to the knee when the child is sitting, and are 
closely fitted, though looser knickerbockers are said to be 
coming into favor. With these is a short jacket meeting at 
the throat and square-cornered. Such suits are made of 
fancy worsteds or Cheviots in light or dark blue, gray or tan, 
in plain colors, checks or stripes. Some are braided lightly; 
others have trimmings of rows of buttons. A white linen 
blouse with rubber in the hem, moderately wide collar, and 
a large cravat bow complete this suit. For Easter suits with 
first trousers a sailor blouse instead of a — is made of 
dark blue serge or the more fashionable oo blue serge, 
braided around the broad sailor collar and down the front 
with Hercules braid, an inch wide, of the same color. A big 
bow of ribbon ties the collar, and a separate shield inside the 
front is buttoned around the neck and tied around the waist. 
The trousers reach to the bend of the knee, and are braided 
down the outside seam,and finished with three buttons,either 
brass naval buttons or else of black horn. The choice for 
summer wear will be these suits in red, gray, light blue, and 
tan colors in serges and in all the wash fabrics just noted; 
for kilt suits, the Galatea twills, cotton Cheviots, etc. Em- 
broidered stars or anchors are on the shield, collar, and 
sleeves, done in white, red, or yellow, in gay contrast to the 
material of the suit. Long trousers are worn with blue and 
white serge or flannel suits by boys from three to eight 
years old. Separate shields and sailor collars of great size 
are made of denim or dungaree or of Galatea stripes in light 
or dark blue, or bright soler tan color, to wear outside the 
sailor collar of serge suits when the serge shield is discarded. 
They are embroidered with anchors or stars. Long black 
stockings and either high or low black or tan shoes are worn 
with these suits. Sailor caps of serge or of ooze-calf, either 
blue or tan-color, are worn, and a reefer is added for an 
overcoat, 

FOR LARGER BOYS. 

Boys six to ten zoom old wear rough Scotch pemeuns 
and Cheviots of light tan, eray or dark blue in plain colors, 
checks, stripes, or plaids. Their most popular jacket is 
double-breasted, while others have Norfolk box pleats and 
belt, or else vest fronts are set in. For best wear, blue or 
black crépes, tricot, or diagonal worsteds are made up in 
coats that meet only at the neck, and curve away to show a 
simulated pointed vest. Another popular coat is in military 
style, buttoned up to the neck, with braid across the chest 
in military fashion; the narrow collar turns over. These 
boys wear trousers falling well over the knee and plainly 
m 


ade. 
Reagh Scotch stuffs are made up with double-breasted 
jackets and rolling collar without vest for boys of eight to 


thirteen years, or as long as they continue to wear knee- 
breeches. Three-buttoned cut-away coats of rough mixed 
and plain single-breasted coats with a vest are worn by 

ys in their teens. Their best suits of black and 
worsteds are made with the three-buttoned coat a vest 
of the same, to which is added for dress a vest of white 
drilling or Marseilles. The tendency is to put long trousers 
on boys of thirteen, except for outing suits of serges and 
flannels in fancy stripes or in plain white to be worn in the 


untry. 

Youths of fourteen to eighteen years have every-day suits 
of rough tan and gray mixtures, with a four-buttoned sack- 
coat, a separate vest, and long trousers. For church and 
afternoon wear they have three-buttoned cut-away coats of 
black or blue worsted or crépes, with vest and long trousers 
to match, or else with striped trousers. 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 


Tailor-made overcoats for little fellows of three to six years 
are long ulsters of tan or gray Cheviot, single- breasted, with 
eye back, and a deep military cape that is detachable. 

‘or their special grandeur, however, are covert coats cut 
with unusual spring to fit over the kilt, and made of tan 
cloth or covert coating, with fly front, revers collar, and 
aoe seams in orthodox mannish fashion. Dark blue 
reefers still remain oy ular for boys of four to thirteen years. 
They also wear half-box-coats cut moderately short, made 
of tan, brown, or blue worsteds. 

Shirt waists for boys from six to fourteen years are made 
of white muslin or long cloth without a collar, but with lin- 
en wristbands, and are pleated to a belt supplied with but- 
tons, to which the trousers are attached. hey have also 
linen bosoms like those of men’s dress shirts. Standing col- 
lars with turned-over points, and wide round linen collars, 
are supplied to wear with such waists.“ Colored percale 
waists have usually the round Eton collar. Puff scarfs, the 
knotted Teck, and four-in-hand scarfs, as well as large 
Windsor scarfs to be tied in bows, come in all the silks worn 
by men. Some very large red bows are shown to be worn 
with boys’ sailor suits. 

English Tam o’ Shanters, sailor caps, and yachting caps 
with visors, are made of blue or white serge, of tan ooze- 
leather, or calf, and of Bedford cords in blue, black, and light 
colors, to match boyish suits. A novelty is a sailor hat of 
white duck or drilling with facing of blue dungaree; this is 
also made with the blue outside and white inside. Wash- 
able hats have detachable crowns of linen duck. Soft Al- 
pine hats have stitched brim, and straw sailor hats are shown 
for summer wear. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Arrken, Son, & 
Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Tayior; and 
Best & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


For the benefit of the Normal College Alumne Libra 
of this city a grand concert is to be given at Music Hall. 
corner of Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, on 
Saturday evening, March 19th. The following distinguish- 
ed artists will appear on the occasion: Mrs. Anna B. Hills, 
Signor Agramonte, Mr. Emil Fischer, Miss Alvina Friend, 
Mr. J. H. Ricketson, Mr. Victor Herbert, with a chorus of 
Normal College students, and the Columbia College Mando- 
lin Club. It is hoped that the entertainment, for the sake 
of its object, may have the success it deserves. 

—Elizabeth Strong, the young American artist whose pic- 
tures occupied a prominent place at the last Paris Salon, is 
a California girl who owes her present success to her own 
unaided efforts. Her brother is an artist, also, but he gained 
his art education through the liberality of friends, while 
Miss Strong had the privilege of paying her own way. She 
is now established in a studio in Boston. 

—There are only six women embalmers in the world, and 
of these four live in the United States. The best known of 
these is Miss Heaton Dart, of New York city. 

—The wife of Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, has been 
oune Regent of the Daughters of the Revolution for that 

tate. 

—The law forbids the Empress of China going outside of 
the grounds of her palace; but her interest in working- 
women is so great that she has ordered built within the en- 
closure a large cloth and silk factory, and here she is plan- 
ning to give work to many girls and women. 

—A troupe of African a is being trained for the 
—_ opera stage by Signor Farini, who sang with Lucca, 

Nilsson, and Parepa. The famous octoroon soprano Selika 
was one of Farini’s pupils, and it was her wonderful Euro- 
pean success that suggested to Farini the idea he is now 
eee my aw carry out practically. 

—Miss Laura Clay, the daughter of Cassius Clay of Ken- 
tucky, is said to have a clearness of insight in political mat- 
ters that would render her a valuable member of her party 
were she a man. She is an ardent advocate of woman 
suffrage. 

FA a pee Victoria has recently decorated with the Albert 
Medal Lawrence Hennessy, who distinguished himself in 
the life-boat service at Hythe, where he was largely instru- 
mental in the rescue of thirty-one sailors, and three times 
risked his life to save others. 

—The last picture upon which Meissonier worked is now 
on exhibition in London. It is a water-color study of a 
soldier on horseback, and is done on the top sheet of an or- 
dinary water-color block. It was found near the painter's 
bedside after his death. 

—Miss Cynthia M. Westover, who was for some time an 
efficient aid to Commissioner Beatty when he presided over 
the Street-cleaning Department, is a Western girl. She 
gained the knowledge of languages which made her so 
valuable in adjusting misunderstandings between Mr. Beat- 
ty’s foreign workmen, by boarding each year with a family 
of a different nationality, until she had acquired fluency in 
Spanish, Italian, French, and German. She was once an 
inspector at the Custom -house, and while working there 
devoted her evening hours to study at a business college. 
She is now en at the Museum of Natural History in 
collecting scientific data, and recording descriptions of new 
—_ and is also editor of a department in the Social 

ist 


ist. 

—Frau Rosa Czillag, whose death at Vienna was recently 
recorded, was an opera singer with a wonderful mezzo- 
soprano voice, and had sung in nearly all the great opera- 
houses of Euro Early in her career she was married to 
Herrmann, the late conjurer, but was shortly divorced from 
him. For some time her art brought her in an immense in- 
come, but in 1874 she lost her voice, then became a cripple, 
and finally died a pauper. 

—Miss Laura 8. Watson succeeds Miss Philena McKien 
as principal of Abbott Academy, the famous school for girls 
at Andover. 
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Cushions, Shades, 
and Screens. 
mY MARY « HU NGERFORD 


\ THERE beauty and 


utility are united 
in fancy-work, the 
worker's conscience 
may acquit her of 


wasting time, and she 
has every excuse for 
putting her heart in 
the work, and doing 
her best to make it 
perfect My grand 
mother’s motto, ‘It's 
worth doing well if it’s 
worth doing at all 

which quaint senti 
ment | am prope to 
quote OD &li OCCasi0ons, 















Back or TarLor Gown ON 
Pacer 232 


app!ies to orname ol 
al as well aa other 
pieces of work A 
poorly executed bit 
of needle work has 
nothing to recom 
mend it,and careless 
work is utter waste 
of time. One rea 
son that convent 
work is so much ad 
mired is the won 
derful neatness and 
precision of execu 
tion which is its dis 
tinctive characteris 
tic. These qualifi 
cations are especial 
ly needful in mak 
ing the fine ribbon 
work upon satin, 
which, like all Marie 
Antoinette fancies 
finds so much favor 
at present 

Dealers in fancy 
work materials are 
bringing the narrow 
embroidery ribbons 
in the faint, pale 
tints which appear 
in the originai an- 
tique pieces; but it 
is ratber a mistaken 
idea, for although 
the colors thus used 
imitate the beautiful 
fading and blending 
given, by the great 
artist we call Time, 
one should begin 
with something 
brighter, or the 
touch of the great 
artist will bleach the 
pale shacles to white 
ness. Undoubtedly 
the fair court ladies 
did their pretty 
work with bright 
colors, for their por- 
traits show them to 
have been addicted 
to some brilliancy 
of costume, and the 
same taste probably 
governed their fan- 
cy-work So vory 
fine is this form of 
decoration, and so 
trying to the pa 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


































tience, that people who wish to take it up had best 
begin on very small articles, like a needle-book or 
photograph frame. The prices asked for large com 
pleted pieces show how time-engrossing the work 
must have been; for a sofa cushion of white satin with 
a wreath of small flowers on one side, so wrought 
with ribbon as to resemble embroidery with saddler’s 
silk in its fineness, one hundred and fifty dollars is 
charged at one of the exchanges for women’s work. 
A coarser, more easily made description of ribbon 


PETTICOATS. —{For description see Supplement. } 
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ornamentation is done by making the petals of large 
flowers, such as ‘daisies, dablias, and chrysanthe- 
mums, with ‘baby ribbon” in the appropriate col- 
ors, and embroidering the foliage and smaller flowers 
of the pattern with silk. The design is stamped upon 
the cloth, and a needle and fine sewing-silk are used 
to fasten the ribbon at the tips of the petals, where it 
turns, and is caught again at the flower centre. In 
the fine work first spoken of the ribbon is of a differ- 
ent and peculiar kind, made of pure silk and very 


—_ 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror Gir FROM Fig. 2.—Frock rox Grau Fig. 3.—F rock ror Girt From 8 Fig. 4—Frockx ror Cuitp 


6 To 8 YEARS OLD. rrom 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. To 10 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 5.] FROM 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For patter and description see Suppie- For pattern and description see For pattern and descri see Supple- For pattern and description see 
ment, No. IV., Pigs, 26 and 27. Suppl., No. 1X., Figs. 51.56. ment, No. TTL, 18-25. Supplement, No. X., Figs. 57-59. 
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soft. It is threaded 
into a worsted needle, 
and drawn through 
and through, just as 
silk or thread would 
be used, and all parts 
of the pattern are 
wrought with it, even 
the tiny Dresden china 
flower sprays being 
successfully imitated. 
To see the possibili- 
ties of the impossible, 
as some one has de- 
scribed the use to 
which materials not 
designed for decorative 
purposes are put, one 
should have the priv- 
ilege of entrance to 
some of the libraries 
and studios in those 
leasant blocks in New 
fork called by the 
residents the Artists’ 


Fig. 5.—Bacx or Grrv’s 
Frock, Fie. 3. 


Colony, There are 
in those charming 
rooms some beauti- 
ful effects in draper- 
ies and furnishings, 
which cost less than 
the fittings of some 
very sumptuous par- 
lors, yet are in many 
ways more pleasing 
In one room the 
prevailing material 
is blue denim, not 
a novelty by any 
means, but its treat 
ment in this case is 
not hackneyed. The 
curtains and the por- 
tires to the double 
door are made of 
the dark blue mate- 
rial, which is cover- 
ed with zigzag lines 
done with gold 
paint. These par- 
row, irregular lines 
rup all over the ma- 
terial, and are very 
decorative. Adivan 
in the same room, 
whose only uphol- 
stering is a mattress 
over which is 
thrown a Bagdad 
curtain, bas in sub- 
stitution for a back 
three immense _pil- 
lows covered with 
the gold- painted 
denim. The door of 
entrance from the 
hall has a portiére of 
a variety of cheese- 
cloth which resem- 
bles crape. Upon 
each edge of the ma- 
terial is a six-inch- 
wide strip of denim 
with the same gilt 
lines as in the cur- 
tains. Another room 
in a neighboring 
house had portiéres 
of ordinary cheese- 
cloth, with fringe of 
yellow twine falling 
from a cross stri 
at the top. The 
cross stripe was 4 
band of brown vel- 
veteen, light, thin of 
weight, decorated 
with circles and sec- 
tions of circles, pre- 
sumably moons and 
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Russian Biovuse. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII, Figs. 38-42 


crescents, modelled upon the size of a 
tumbler top and painted with gold 
paint. Still another effect in draping 
is to be seen in the hall of one of the 
artists’ houses, Fish-netting of rather 
small mesh is hungover plain Turkey- 
red calico that is stretched upon the 
whole length of the wall About 
twelve inches from the floor a fringe 
is tied into the netting, making a very 
pretty finish. At the top a sort of 
heading is made by cutting the net 
ting into points which fall three or 
four inches below the cornice. 

In all of the houses mentioned 
lamp shades play such a decorative 
and important part that some sug- 
gestions for making them follow 
quite naturally. One that is only ex- 
pensive in labor is made of yellow 
cotton crape—the kind which has the 
extremely large crinkle. After the 
frame is covered with the material 
slightly gathered, a deep ruffle sim- 
ply hemmed is put on the edge to 
fall below, and the space above is 
covered with three narrower frills. 
A long doubled strip is then box- 
pleated through the middle and put 
on the top of the shade, the upper 
edge standing up two inches like a 
collar 

A shade of pale green India silk is 
gathered scantily, and bordered with 
a single bias ruffle of the same pink- 
ed on the edge. A sort of over-skirt 
of firm, thin, transparent grenadine 
or mousseline de soie of the same 
shade is put over the silk, covering 
it entirely except between the deep 
points into which the thin material is 
cut on the edge where it overlies the 
silk ruffle. The grenadine is orna 
mented with a showy long-stitched 
embroidery of stemless daisies, which 
are scattered over it at random. The 
work is done with white floss - silk, 
and the points of the edge are run 
with three rows of silk, which, as 
there is no friction, forms a sufficient 
edge to prevent ravelling of the gren- 
adine 

As atrophy recalling the camping 
out of last summer, an artist friend 
of the writer's shows a shade for a 
table lamp which is made of six 
panels of mica, all over which are 





poised natural butterflies of all sizes 
and varieties. A curiously elaborate 
shade from England, intended for a 
tall lamp, is made of old-rose India 
silk, closely smocked, with a pearl 
bead on every one of the stitches 
that draw the fulness into honey- 
comb pattern. At the upper and 
lower part of the shade the fulness is 
left to form ruffles with ravelled edge; 
over the lower one is gathered a fall 
of white silk-blonde edging, over 
which strings of pearl beads are fes- 
tooned 

For a cheap lamp shade, which is 
lovely as long as it is fresh and un 
faded, pink tarlatan is a good mate- 
rial. It will need to be double and 
very fully gathered, and at the top 
and bottom there should be full pink- 
ed ruches of the tarlatan. Crimped 
paper shades are very decorative, 
when the paper flowers are left off, 
and quite easy to make. One firm 
advertises the paper already crimped 
for the purpose; but the unequal ef- 
fect of the crimping which is put in 
by hand is the more pleasing. A 
very dainty-looking shade is made 
of the two lightest shades of green 
seen in a head of lettuce, the darker 
of the two being the lining. Twelve 
sheets of each shade of tissue-paper 
are needed. The French paper must 
be used, as no other has tenacity 
enough to bear dragging through the 
hands in crimping. It is better to 
paste two sheets together, and draw 
them through the hands, squeezing 
and pinching them till they have the 
right crépe appearance, and then join 
them to two more similarly treated 
sheets, adding the pairs in this way 
till a strip of twelve sheets is crimped 
and joined in a ring. The twelve 
sheets of the other shade are then 
trented in the same way, and one 
ring slipped within the other, and a 
strip of writing-paper put under at 
the top for a collar, and tacked with 
fine stitches or with paste three inch- 
es from the top, the three inches being 
pulled out to form a frill or ruche. 
The process of crimping will so con- 
tract the voluminous quantity of pa- 
per that the shade will have to be ex- 
panded a little to fit it over the frame. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Among novelties in sofa cushions are pearl and 
pale fawn satin coverings much decorated with an 
appliqué of Duchesse lace. The figures can be 
bought at the establishments where orders for 
mending and making lace are taken, and individu- 
al taste will readily dictate the grouping of the pat- 
tern, It would be possible to use a square of the 
lace, such as can be found in most dry-goods stores, 
but a richer and much more artistic appearance is 
acquired by separate figures arranged without any 
set border. The edge of a cushion thus decorated 
should have a heavy cord, the color of the satin, 
sewed over the seam. The back may properly be 
of richly brocaded silk similar in shade to the plain 
satin of the front part. 

An easily made sofa cushion which will harmo- 
nize well with almost any surrcundings is of fawn- 
colored, satin decorated with three embroidered 
Persian squares or doilies. These squares, which 
are worked with floss-silk and metal thread, are 
shorn of their fringed edge, and placed diamond- 
wise, with their points touching, across the cush- 
ion, and couched down with Japanese gold thread. 
Their crossing the space from one corner diagonal- 
ly to another leaves the other two corners to be 
covered with a scroll pattern outlined by couching 
with Japanese metal thread, and filled with cat- 
stitching in fawn-colored embroidery silk. A 
scanty double ruffle of satin edges the cushion all 
around. 

One of the prettiest screens for a white and sil- 
ver room is a frame with three leaves iw white en- 
amelled wood. The panels are covered with pale 
blue satin, which on the two outside folds is gather- 
ed or pleated to form long organ-pipe flutes. The 
centre panel is of plain satin, with a conventional 
design of dogwood worked with white silk and 
silver thread. That portion of the satin not cover- 
ed by the embroidery is marked irregularly with 
flecks of silver paint, to which is given a frosted 
effect by adding a tew spangles. 

A less elegant but very pretty screen is of oak, 
with two large panels covered with plain yellow 
India silk gathered at top and bottom. Over the 
silk at the top of each yanel are nailed strands of 
rope of the size usuaily sold for clothes - lines. 
These strands of rope are knotted to form a net- 
work through which the gathered silk shows effec- 
tively. At the bottom the ends of rope are ravelled 
and tied into tassels, which are close enough to- 
gether to form a fringe. 

Another use of rope upon a screen is in a repro- 


Fig. 1.—Watkine Dress.—{See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1., Figs. 1-12. 











Fig. 3.—Back or Wa.xrne Dress, Fie. 1. 


duction of the ubiquitous bow-knot. The panel is 
covered with red velveteen, and scattered promis- 
cuously upon its surface are bow-knots of rope not 
more than a third of the thickness of that described 
for the net-work on the other screen. The bows 
should be sewed upon the material before it is 
tacked to the wood-work, and after being framed 
the edge of the velveteen should be covered with a 
line of the rope, which at each corner should be 
turned into three loops held in place by a few 
stitches. The first screens made in this way had 
the rope decoration and edge covered with bronze 
paint, but the bare hemp is now thought more ar- 
tistic in color. That, however, is simply a matter 
of taste. 


AN EVENING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 
muis a Worth dress is of dark blue vel- 
vet-fashioned very simply, as the rich fabric 
requires, and lightened by pale shrimp satin with 
passementerie of pearls and gold. The trained 
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Fig. 2.—Hovusr Dress wire Surrt Warsr. 
For description see Supplement. 
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skirt of velvet is entirely without trimming; 
it is gathered to the waist with the fulness 
massed’ in the back under a large bow of 
velvet. All elaboration is in the corsage. 
The bluntly pointed front is fitted by darts. 
Light shrimp satin is used for the under-arm 
forms, and is bordered down each side with 
passementerie. Tulle spangled with gold is 
draped on the bosom, and forms the short 
puffed sleeves. The satin reappears in high 
epaulettes and a large chou on each sleeve, 
Long white gloves are much wrinkled around 
the arms ‘he hair, arranged with simple 
careless grace, is without ornament—indeed, 
all ornament is superfluous, as the chrysan- 
themums fitly complete the noble ensemdie. 


THE IVORY GATE." 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruor or “Aut Sorts anp Conprrions or Mew,” 
* Curmpuasn or Gisnon,” eto, 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE GATES OF PARADISE. 


N ANY women have advanced the doc- 
i trine that the happiest time of life is 


that of their engagement. Of course no man 
can possibly understand this theory; but 
from a woman's point of view it can be de- 
fended, because it is for some girls the most 
delightful thing in the world to be wooed; 
and until the church service is actually said 


and the ring is on the finger, the bride is 
Queen and Mistress; afterwards — not al- 
ways. But the happiness of it depends upon 
its being a courtship without obstacles. Now, 
in the case of the young couple whose for- 
tunes we are following, there was plenty of 
love, with excellent wooing; but the engage- 
ment had been opposed by the whole tribe 
of Arundels, so that every time she met her 
lover it was in open rebellion against her 
mother. To go home from a walk with him 
only to find the silence of resentment at 
home is not pleasant. Again, we have seen 
how they were looking forward to a life of 
poverty—even of privation. Dame Penury, 
with her pinching ways and shrewish tongue, 
was going to be their constant lodger. Then 
the young man could not choose but ask him- 
self whether he was not a selfish beast to 
take a girl out of plenty into privation. 
And the girl could not choose but ask her- 
sclf whether she was not selfish in laying 
this great burden upon the back of her lover. 
No one can be indifferent to such a prospect; 
no one can contemplate with pleasure the 
cheese-parings, the savings, the management 
of such a life; no one can like having to 
make a penny do the work of sixpence; no 
one can rejoice as one steps down, down, 
down the social ladder; no one can antici- 
pate with satisfaction the loss of gentlehood 
for the daughters, and the loss of an adequate 
education for the sons. 

“ You will make me happy,” said the lover, 
*‘at the cost of everything that makes life 
happy for yourself.” 

“it I oiake you happy,” said the girl, ‘I 
ask for nothing more. But, oh, I am laying 
a heavy burden upon you! Can you bear it? 
Will you never blame me if the burden is 
greater than you can bear?” 

And now all the trouble vanished like a 
cloud from the morning sky—vanished so 
completely that there was not a trace of it 
left anywhere. The accusing figure of her 
mother was changed into a smiling face of 
pleased and satisfied maternity; reproaches 
were turned into words of endearment, angry 
Jooks to presents and caresses. And as for 
her sister, you might have thought that all 
this good fortune was actually achieved and 
conquered by Elsie — otherwise, how could 
one justify the praise and flattery that Hilda 
now lavished upon her? She gave a great 
dinner as a kind of official reception of the 
bridegroom into the family; she also gave 
a dance, at which she herself was the most 
beautiful woman —she stood in a conspic- 
uous place all the evening, magnificently 
dressed, statuesque, wonderful; and Elsie 
was the prettiest girl at the party; but be- 
tween the most beautiful woman and the 
prettiest girl was a difference! There is 
nothing like good fortune to bring out a 

irl’s gooc qualities. Elsie had always had 

riends; now she might have numbered them 
by hundreds. G fortune breeds friends 
as the sunshine creates the flowers. She was 
congratulated, caressed, and flattered enough 
to turn her head. Now, girls are so consti- 
tuted that they love admiration, which is a 
kind of affection, even when it takes the 
form of flattery; and their heads may be 
easily turned; but they are as easily turned 
back again. And the house—the widow's 
house—which for so many years had been 
so dull and quiet a place, was transformed 
into a place of entertainment. It only wanted 
colored lamps to make it another Vauxhall; 
it was crowded every night with the younger 
friends of bride and bridegroom. George had 
many friends. He was gregarious by nature; 
he was a rowing man on the athletic side; he 
had a healthy love and a light hand for things 
like billiards, shooting, and fishing; a 
tastes which assist in the creation of friend- 


“f 

hese friends—young fellows of like mind 

—came to the house in multitudes to rally 

round the man about to desert their ranks. 

Young men are forgiving. George would 
* Began in Hauren’s Bazan No, 1, Vol. XXV. 
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row no more among them; be would be 
lost to the billiard table, and to the club 
itself; yet they forgave him, and 

his invitation and went to see the bride. 
They found her with the friends of her own 
age. Heavens! how the daring of one man 
in taking away a maiden from the band en- 
courages others! There are six love-stories 
at least. all rising out of these evenings, and 
all of surpassing interest, had one the time 
to write them. They are both grave and 
gay; there are tears in every one; the course 
of true love in no case ran smooth except in 
the Story of the Two Stupids. Love's ene- 
mies can never effect aught against a Stupid, 
and so these Two Stupids became engaged 
without opposition, and were married with 
acclamations; but they are too stupid—per- 
haps—to know their own happiness. 

All this went on for three weeks. It was 
arranged that the happy pair should be mar- 
ried in the middle of August; they had re- 
solved to spend their yams in France. 
staying a few days in Paris, and then going 
on to see the towns and the country along the 
Loire, with the old city of Tours for their 
centre. They proposed to live entirely upon 
fruit and wine and kisses. No place in the 
world like Touraine for those who are so 
young, and so much in love, and so perfectly 
satisfied with so simple a diet. Even for those 
who take a cutlet with the fruit and the wine, 
there is no place equal to Touraine. Mean- 
time, against the home-coming, a desirable 
flat was secured—not one of your little eco- 
nomical flats, all drawing-room, with two or 
three rabbit hutches for bedrooms, but a 
large and highly decorated flat, with all the 
newest appliances, large reoms, and a lift, 
and plenty of space for the dinner parties 
and receptions which Elsie would have to 
give. The servants were engaged. The fur- 
niture was ordered, all in the advanced taste 
of the day—carpets, curtains, pictures, over- 
mantels, cabinets, screens. Elsie went every 
day to her new home and found something 
omitted, and sat down in it to wonder what 
it would be like—this new life she was enter- 
ing upon. Ob, it was a busy time! Then 
there was her trousseau—everybody knows 
the amount of thought and care required for 
a trousseau; this was approaching comple- 
tion—every body knows the happiness, pecul- 
iar, and unlike any other kind of — 
with which a girl contemplates a heap of 
“things,” all her own. IL suppose that it is 
only at her wedding that she can enjoy this 
happiness, for afterwards the ** —— are 
not her own, but the things of the family. 
The bride's dress, another thing of supreme 
importance, had been tried on, though as yet 
it was very, very far from being finished 


a frame of mind truly heavenly. Nobody in 
the whole congregation felt more deeply 
pious. Every response was an Act of q 
every prayer an Act of Gratitude, eve 
hymn a personal Thank-offering. Benea 
those calm faces was flying and pushing a 
whirlwind and confusion of hopes, memo! 

lans, projects, and gratitudes. He who looks 
back upon the days immediately before his 
wedding day—most men no more remember 
their own emotions than a child remembers 
zesty’ earache—will wonder how he 
ived through that time of change, when all 
that he prayed for was granted, but on the 
condition of a turning upside down of all 
his habits, customs, an _ ways. 

All round them sat the people, no doubt 
with minds wholly attuned to the service of 
- er and praise. Well, the ~— in a 

ock to outward seeming are all alike, yet 
every animal has his own desires and small 
ambitions for himself. So I suppose with 
the congregation. As every man shuts the 
street door behind him and trudges along the 
way to church—the Via with wife 
and children, he carries in his waistcoat 
ae close to his heart, a little packet of 

usiness cares to think upon me the ser- 
mon. And if all the thoughts of all the peo- 
ple could be collected after the sermon in- 
stead of the offertory, they would make a 
salutary oblation indeed. 

**George,” said Elsie, as they came out, 
“Jet us go into the Gardens and sit under a 
tree and talk. Let us get away from every- 
body for half an hour.’ 

ensington Gardens were filled with the 
customary throng of those who, like them- 
selves, had been tochurch. The carping phi- 
losopher says unkind things about Church 
and Gardens, and Fashion. As if Church 
would ever keep like from congregating with 
like! There were shoals of beautiful girls, 
dressed as well as they knew how or could 
afford; dozens of young fellows, and with 
them the no longer quite so young, the no 
longer young, the no longer young at all, the 
middle-aged, the elderly, and the old, not to 
speak of the children. Elsie looked up and 
own the walk. ‘‘ We are never so much 
alone as in a crowd,” she said, with the air 
that some girls assume of saying an original 
thing—which no woman ever did say yet, 
unless by accident. 

They joined the stream. Presently George 
led the girl out of the road and across the 

to a place where two or three chairs 
were set under the trees, They sat down. 
Then occurred the miracle wrought in these 
Gardens every day and all day long. Out 
of the ground sprang a man—for such he 





The bridemaids, two of George's sisters, 
had also already tried on their dresses. They 
came every day, two very sweet girls, who 
have both to do with thoge six love-stories 
which will never, I fear, be told, to talk over 
the events and to see the presents. These 
came in daily, and were laid out in a room 
by themselves, looking very splendid; their 
splendor proved the wealth and the position 
of the pair, because rich presents are only 
given to rich people. 

In a word, — was heartily, metly 
sympathetic, as if to make up for the previ- 
ous harshness and coldness. For three weeks 
this happiness lasted. It was on Monday, 
June 29th, that the golden shower descended 
upon them; it was on Monday, July 20th, 
that the rain of gold ceased, and another 
kiod of cloud came up, which speedily 
changed into a driving storm of rain and 
sleet and hail and ice and snow. 

Look at them on Sunday. Before the 
storm there is generally a f time of sun- 
shine, warm and fine; after the storm the 
calm that follows is a time of dismay, speech- 
less and tearless. Sunday was the day be- 
fore the storm; it was a day of sunshine 
without and within. The lovers spent the 
whole day together hand in hand. They 
went to church together; they sat side by 
side; they warbled off the same bymn-book. 
The service proved, as the preacher used to 
pen f a season of refreshment, for never doth 
religion so uplift the soul as when it is en- 
tirely happy. The voices of the choir chant- 
ing the psalms filled them with Joy, and 
would have done so even if they had been 
penitential minors and the lamentation of a 
sinner. Their hearts rose higher and h r 
as the preacher exhorted, and would have 
flown upwards just as much whether he had 
brandished the terrors of the law or held out 
the gracious promise of the gospel. For you 
see, at such a time as this, whatever was said 
or done oe led this — farther 
and deeper into the shady gl and fra- 
—_ lawns and flowery dells of Love's 

aradise. 

ony 4 church, at every service, and espe- 
cially in the evening, contains many such 
lovers. You may know them by certain in- 
fallible signs. They sit very close together; 
they sing off the same book; their faces be- 
tray by the rigidity of their attitude—which 
is that of pretended attention, the far-away 
expression ¢ — eyes, and the pote 
any external sign of emotion or sym 
with the preacher—that their hands. beneath 
some folds of the feminine gabardine, are 
closely clasped. It has sometimes pleased 
the phil , and relieved the tedium of a 
dull sermon, to look round the con 
and to pick out the lovers—here a and 
there a pair. Even in the church, you see, 
Love is conqueror and King. 

These lovers, therefore, went to church in 


d, though doubtless a spirit messenger 
—who demanded twopence. This paid, he 
vanished straightway. After the ceremony 
they talked. 

**George,” said the girl, ‘every day now, 
wherever I am, even at church, 1 feel as if I 
should like to jump up and to sing and 
dance. This morning 1 should have liked 
a service all to ourselves—you to read and I 
to sing; you to pray and I to praise. I kept 
wondering if there was any girl in the place 
so happy as myself—or so unhappy as | was 
three short weeks ago.” 

“ Elsie!” said George —a simple thing to 
say, but it had a thousand meanings. 

**We have not deserved it. Indeed, in- 
deed—we have not. Why are we singled 
out for such joy? We already had the great- 
est thing of all—we had love. That is — 
piness enough for some women. We only 
wanted a litte more money, and now we 
have all this t fortune.” 

‘It is wonderful, Elsie!” 

She laid her hand on bis, and spoke in her 
sweet low voice, gazing upwards. ‘‘ George! 
Iam so happy that I want everybody else to 
be happy as well. The angels, I am sure, 
must & some of their joy in wishing that 
all were with them. I pity all those poor 
girls who have no lovers; all those poor 
married people who are lyitig in poverty; 
all those poor creatures who are trying for 
what they cannot get; all those who are 
weeping outside the gates of heaven. George, 
it is a beautiful world, and it should be such 
a happy world; there should be nothing but 
joy all through life. There is such an abun- 
dance of happiness possible in it. Sadness 
is only a passing cloud; anxiety is only a 
touch of east wind; evil and pain are only 
fleeting shadows.” 

She sighed and clasped her hands, and the 
tears rose to her eyes. 

“We shall grow old together, George,” 
she went on, murmuring rather than speak- 
ing. (I omit her lover's interruptions and in- 
terjections.) ‘‘You will always love me, 
long after my beauty—you know you will 
cal) it beauty, George—is past and gone; 
even when | am a poor old crone doubled 
up in my arm-chair—you will always love 
me. My life will be full—full—full of love. 
Perhaps—” Here her face flushed, and she 
stop “We shall have no trouble about 
money; we shall go on always learning more 
and more, growing wiser and wiser and 
wiser. You will be a wise and good map, 
thinking and working all your life for other 
people, just as Mr. Dering imagined, three 
wee o. Everybody will love and respect 
you. Then you will grow gray-headed, you 

x dear boy; and all the world will say 
| oe wise and strong you are; and I shall be 
prouder of my old husband than even I was 
of my young lover. The life that others 
have dreamed, we shall live. Every day 
shall come laden with its own joy, so that 
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we would not, if we could help it, suffer it 
to go away.” She struck a deeper note, and 
her voice trembled and sank, and her eyes 
filled with tears: ‘* Life shall be all happiness, 
as God intended for us. Even Death will be 
little sorrow, for the separation will be so 
— Once more she laid her hand on 

8. 

Even to the most frivolous, the prospect 
of the wedded life awakens grave ond solemn 
thoughts; for those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear and brains to understand, there 
is no a so charged with chances and 
possibilities, where even life itself may be- 
come a Death in Life. 

When George left her in the evening, he 
drove to see Athelstan. 

** So,” he said, ‘‘ you have been courtin 
all day, 1 suppose? You ought to have had 
enough of it. Sit down and have something 
—a pipe—a “Pe. Well, you are going to 
be very jou , | suppose? Elsie’s little for- 
tune will help a bit, won't it?” 

“IT should think so, indeed!” 

“Yes; I’ve been very glad, ever since you 
told me that the child had had this stroke of 
luck. I wonder who gave her the money? 
To be sure, there is plenty of money knock- 
ing about among the Arundels. Most of us 
have had a sort of instinct for making money. 
Put us down anywhere among a lot of men 
in a city, and we begin to transfer the con- 
tents of their pockets to our own.” 

‘* Meanwhile, give up this old resentment. 
Come back to your own people. Come to 
our wedding.” 

“‘I cannot possibly, unless you will tell 
me who forged that check. ow could I 
& back to people who still believe me guilty? 

hen you are married, I will go and see 
Elsie, which I can do with alight heart. You 
have not told any one about my return?” 

‘Certainly not. No one suspects, and no 
one talks or thinks about you.” 

Athelstan laughed a little. ‘That is a 
doubtful piece of information. Am I to re- 
= or to weep because I am completely 

orgotten and out of mind? It is rather 
humiliating, isn’t it?” 

‘You are not forgotten at all. That isa 
different thing. Only they do not speak of 
you.” 

‘* Well, George, never mind that now. I 
am glad you came to-night, because I have 
some news for you. I have found the com- 
missionnaire who took the check to the bank 
—actually found the man.” 

“No! After all these years?” 

“‘I wrote out the particulars of the case, 
briefly. Yesterday I took the paper to the 
commissiounaires’ barrack in the Strand, and 
offered a reward for the discovery of the man 
who had cashed the check. That same even- 
ing the man presented himself and claimed 
the reward. He remembered the thing very 
well, for this reason: the gentleman who em- 

loyed him first sent him with a bag to a 

arcel Delivery Office; he did not look at the 
address. The gentleman was staying at the 
Cecil Hotel. Now the commissionnaire was 
a one-armed man. Because he had only one 
arm, the gentleman, who was a pleasant- 
spoken gentleman, gave him ten shillings for 
his trouble, which was nine shillings more 
than his proper pay. The gentleman sent 
him to the bank with his check to cash, and 
he returned with seven hundred and twenty 
pounds in ten-pound notes. Then it was 
that the gentleman, who seems to have been 
a free-handed gentleman, gave him ten shil- 
lings. The man says that he would know 
that gentleman anywhere. He was old, and 
had gray hair. He says that he should know 
him wherever he saw him. What do you 
think of that?” 

“Well, it is something, if you could find 
that old man.” 

‘‘Why, of course it was Checkley — gray- 
haired Checkley. We'll catch that old fox 

et. Beware of Checkley! He's a fox. 

e's a worm. He's a creeping centipede. 
When the old man goes, you must make 
Checkley pack.” 


(To Be oonTINUED.) 


BIRD-LORE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
IV.—TO TAME A BIRD. 


HERE are three, yes four, possible de- 

grees in our relations with a bird. In the 
first, his fear is overcome; in the second, he 
is made happy; in the third, he is tamed; in 
the fourth, he is humanized. 

The first step of his progress, which in the 
majority of cases he never gets beyond, is es- 
sential to his comfort and our own, and the 
soouer it is taken the better. I have already 
suggested in a previous chapter that the 
cage of a very wild bird, until he gets ac- 
customed to our presence, should be covered. 
Not until he can endure to see people about 
him without going into a panic, can the first 
step be taken. 

A good way to do this is to place the cage 
on the table or desk beside you, going on 
with your occupation as usual, and not often 
looking at him. That is, if your occupation 
is a quiet one, reading, writing, or hand sew- 
ing. I should never put a bird by a sewing- 
machine, nor near any machine making sud- 
den or violent motions. 

If the stranger sees he is not observed, he 
studies you and your surroundings well; he 
pets used to being near you, and at an 

voses his terror of you. Then you may 
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gin to speak to him and take notice of him, 
and when that no longer frightens him, to 
offer him dainties. This must be done grad- 
ually: you can’t force a bird to lose his fear, 
and you must remember that with him we 
have a race terror to overcome—something 
that his parents and his parents’ parents have 
instilled into him. Impatience and attempts 
to hasten progress make — worse—that 
is, if you wish really to gain the bird’s good- 
will. 

Birds can be made what is called tame by 
the heroic process often practised on parrots 
by the natives who catch them, and some- 
times by the dealers. It is a curious per- 
formance, but so far from overcoming their 
fear, it intensifies it to a point of abject slav- 
ishness, painful to one who loves birds. It 
is thus: First protecting the hand by heavy 
leather gloves, the tamer seizes the wild crea- 
ture by the legs and drags it out of the cage. 
The parrot has no notion of submitting to 
fate, and it shrieks, struggles, and bites sav- 
agely, while the tamer holds it firmly with 
the lett hand, and strokes its back with the 
right. It now becomes a question of strength 
of will and physical endurance, for the tamer 
continues his stroking till the bird gives up, 
whether it be hours or days (including part 
of the nights), as it is in the case of a bird of 
spirit. 

The tamer must remain in a room alone 
with his pupil, and must never give up his 
efforts till he yields. The poor captive often 
holds out till nearly dead of hunger and fa- 
tigue, but when he is finally conquered, it is 
for good and all. Though he is tamed, 
however, he is not won. e always has the 
bearing of a slave who obeys from fear, and, 
naturally, he is a pitiful sight to a bird- 
lover. 

Having accustomed the bird to your pres- 
ence, the next step is to establish friendly 
relations with him, and to make him happy 
—something that is almost universally over- 
looked by keepers of birds. Begin to talk 
to him, sing or whistle to him, give him 
something he likes—in a word, make him feel 
acquainted. He will be as ready to respond 
to these attentions as a child or a dog, and it 
will make him as happy. How many birds 
and other pets live in our houses year after 
year and get hardly a word or look from 
us? They are ignored as if they were wood- 
en images or music machines, instead of fel- 
low-creatures with sentiments and emotions 
like our own. If you have never tried it, 
vou will be surprised to see how quickly the 
little fellow will answer a kind word, how 
he will wriggle his small body, and show in 
every movement that he is pleased, that he 
reciprocates your good-will. Some birds— 
notably canaries— will answer with their 
sweet call every time you speak, and keep 
it up as long you do. 

Let me caution you never to allow a bird 
to be teased or annoyed. Many boys, and 
men who should know better, delight in 
amusing themselves in that way. It may 
look droll to see a bird in a rage, scolding, 
beating his wings, snapping at a finger, and 
in other ways showing that his evil passions 
are aroused, but it ruins him for ag 
house companionship. It develops bad tem- 

r and disagreeable ways, such as squawk- 
ng in jays, screaming in parrots, and harsh 
scolding in others. It makes them irritable, 
malicious to other birds, and often to chil- 


dren. 

To make him thoroughly happy, a bird in 
a house needs some amusement; he pines 
for something to interest him, and, like a 
child kept in, he should be provided with 
playthings. A pet paroquet that I knew 
once, though he had the freedom of his 
master’s house, was furnished with a small 
basket of playthings, a bunch of keys, a bit 
of chain, a spool or two, a few marbles, and 
other things. The bird knew as well as any 
child that the basket and its contents were 
his, and he made a great row if any one 
touched them. Many times a day he got 
down his basket, and amused, himself an 
hour at a time with its treasures. 

Another bird—a parrot—haé,to be enter- 
tained every day, and if people were busy 
and he were neglected, he helped himself to 
playthings. A favorite object was a spool 
of th , from which he cut the contents 
with his sharp beak, and then demolished 
the spool. A lead-pencil or pen-handle to 
bite and reduce to slivers was acceptable; 
and, indeed, he could amuse himself with 
almost anything, and, because he was not 
supplied with a stock of his own, it was al- 
ways mischief. 

A thrush I once had used to amuse him- 
self with the hanging fringe of a towel laid 
overachair. He would run at it, try to pull 
out the threads, and, holding by the beak, 
swing back and forth with great relish. 

A crumpled newspaper laid on the floor is 
often a source of pleasure, also a ball that 
rolls easily, as a marble. A string is the 
delight of most birds, but it is dangerous, for 
they are apt to tangle it around their legs 
and frighten if not hurt themselves; more- 
over, some birds will swallow a string, and 
suffer till they throw it up. 

All this may be accomplished with a bird 
without making him what is called tame, 
#.e.,80 much at home that he will come at 

our call, alight on you freely, take food 
— your lips, and let you stroke or handle 

im. 

To make a bird tame, you should find out 
his special dainty, and reserve that to admin- 
ister yourself. For a canary a hemp seed is 
the great temptation; he never gets enough 
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hemp-seed, because they are too rich for an 
exclusive diet. Take one in your fingers,and 
hold it close to the bars at the end of a perch, 
where be can approach on the inside and 
take it if he chooses. Then speak to him 
gently, or make a little chirruping sound or 
a low whistle. He may not take it the first 
time, and after you have held it there awhile, 
take it away. By no means drop it in his 
cage, or he will learn that by waiting patient- 
ly he will get it, whereas by taking it away 
he learns that he cannot have a hemp seed 
till he takes it out of your hand. The second 
time he will be less afraid, and in a few days 
he will begin to tease for it. 

With a soft-billed or insect-eating bird a 
meal-worm will work in the same way, and 
if you dislike to hold one of these wrigglers, 
a buzzing fly or a little spider will do as well. 
Either of these you may, if you prefer, hold 
in a pair of printers’ tweezers with the same 
results. Gentleness and patience and some 
dainty the bird desires will tame the wildest 
in time. Some birds are extravagantly fond 
of fruit—a berry, a soft-soaked currant, a bit 
of apple or r; others prefer a morsel of 
fresh beef. your bird till you discover 
his choice, and keep that to win him with. 

The old way of tiring out a bird, and re- 
fusing him any food or water till he took it 
from the hand, seems to me unnecessary and 
cruel. When the victim at last snatches it 
because he is perishing for want of it, he is 
just as much afraid, and besides that, he as- 
sociates you with suffering and fear. The 
effect is the same as the parrot-taming above 
described. When coaxed with a tidbit, on 
the contrary, he is not suffering hunger, he 
has his common food, it is a luxury for 
which he is tempted to brave you. The 
effect is quite different. 

If you let him out of the cage, you can 
easily teach him to come to your table or 
your hand for the coveted morsel, and if 

ou are always gentle of voice and manner, 

e will rapidly lose his dread, and some- 
times become troublesomely familiar, and— 
strange as persons who have not kept pet 
birds may think—a great deal of company 
for you. 

To tame a bird completely, you must keep 
but one. These little fellows are very quick 
and strong in their feelings. If one really 
loves you, he will not tolerate a rival in your 
affections, and he will never be truly fond of 

ou if you divide your attentions. Some 
birds are intensely jealous, not only of oth- 
er birds, but of young children and babies. 
Indeed, to get his best out of one, either in 
affection, in intelligent acts, or in song, you 
must have him alone, and you will find that 
you must win his heart by love and kind- 
ness, just as you do bigger hearts about 
you. Once won, however, he is more loving 
and more constant than many people of your 
own size. 

A bird and other animals, no less than a 
dog, will pine in the absence of the loved 
one, and will die from a harsh word. Cases 
of this kind have been authenticated too of- 
ten to be ignored or denied. We deal with 
tender and loving hearts within these fea- 
thered frames, and we should be thoughtful 
and loving in our care. Above all, we should 
be gentle. Think what suffering our noisy 
ways must cause the delicately organized 
bird we forget upon its perch! The boister- 
ous play or crying of children, loud talking 
or laughing, the roar of wagons on the pave- 
ment, the banging of a piano, or the rattle of 
a sewing-machine—each of these must cause 
nervous disturbance, if not positive pain, toa 
being so sensitive to the slightest sound. 

There is a relation beyond all these i- 
ble to be established between birds and our- 
selves, which I have called ‘‘ humanizing.” 
It is similar to that so common between us 
and our pet dogs, and it changes the habits 
of the captive from bird ways to human 
ways. As our house-dogs learn to sleep on 
a mattress and be covered, to wear a pro- 
tection from the weather, to wipe their feet, 
and other things, so the bird may be allowed 
to sleep im a bed with its mistress, to eat 
from her dish at table, or be fed from a 
spoon, to consider her shoulder his proper 
perch, in fact to depend on her as a child 
would. This does not seem to me a healthy 
relation for the bird, and, as a matter of fact, 
it generally ends in unhappiness and death. 
The reason is plain; to us it is a mere pas- 
time, an amusement; to the bird it is the ab- 
sorbing passion, a matter of life and death. 

Few persons are willing to give to a pet 
for very long the devoted and unremitting 
attentions demanded by one whose feelings 
and emotions are cultivated beyond the nat- 
ural relation between our race and the ani- 
mal race. It is far better never to go beyond 
x, co comradeship” with our pets. Delight- 
ful friendships may be enjoyed within these 
limits, and more is almost sure to bring mis- 
ery to the bird, and pain to those who love 
him, Among many other cases of unhappi- 
ness and death from excessive emotion in a 
** humanized” animal, [ have known even so 
cold-blooded a creature as an alligator to 
show such absolute devotion to his mistress 
as to make her almost a prisoner with him, 
to cause him to pine in her absence, and end, 
most pathetically, in dying of joy on her re- 
turn. 

Why, indeed, should we wish to cultivate 
in what we call the lower orders, sentiments 
and emotions belonging to the ye Few 
owe are to me more pathetic the ap- 
pealing, yearning look in the eyes of an in- 
telligent dog, who seems longing with all his 
soul for expression. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Reaper or tue Bazan.—The conditions vary so in 
iy to housekeepers’ salaries and allowances that it 
is impossible to answer your question definitely. Ap- 
ag A a reliable real-estate agent. 

amtLton.— You sent ten cents for a book catalogue, 
but neglected to furnish name and address. Plense 
write yy ket to your former letter. 


Mus. F. E. M.—For a bell-ekirt lining, if you object 
to silk, use cambric to match, either 7 fine French 





cambric or the ay oe = ° 
skirt is used when the skirt is lined. The lining is cut 


taide, is basted to it, sewed 


lining of foundation or soft canvas. The n- 
ished with a piping of the velvet skirt binding sold for 
the purpose, or a flat pipt of A balayeuse, 

is k four inches wide, with 
pinked edges, set inside the bottom of the skirt, is the 
pleasant addition, but not indispensable. 

An Oxp Su Sati ished silks, such as 
your black and tan Rhadames, are worn with a floance 
of black or é6crn lace at the foot, and a lace yoke in the 
waist, with a belt and sash of moiré ribbon. 

Bextoa 8.—Find hints for your cloth and India silk 
Sens in illustrations in Bazar No. 9, pages 172 and 
173. 

Mas. E. A. C.—Crépon like your sample will make a 
suitable gown for summer. Read about mourning 
dresses in Bazar No. 9, and see illustrations of Russian 
blouses in the same paper. Widows wear crépon, Hen- 
rietta cloth, and grenadine dresses. 

L. C. E.—See article about little girle’ dresses in an- 
other colamn of this number of the Bazar. 

Emity B.—To prevent perspiration, dust some Lu- 
bin's violet powder inside your gloves just before put- 
ting them on. 

Mrs. H.—In expending $50 or $60 for the mournin 
dresses of a widow of fifty-five years, will do we 
to get a good dress and mantie of Henrietta cloth. 
These will require eight yards, at $1 50 a yard, and the 
cape will serve with ot) dresses. Add $5 for some 
— trimming and the findings, linings, etc. A sec- 
ond dress of wool crépon at $1 a yard will need but six 
yards, and can be made over sateen. This takes $25 of 
your money. A crape bonnet that can be worn all the 
year and a crape veil should be made by a milli- 
ner. The dresses could be made at home with the as- 
sistance of a visiting dressmaker. It will repay you 
to have an all-wool colored drees dyed black for a third 
dresa. Do not —- to wear heavy crape trimmings, 
as they are both costly and fragile. 

Twix Crry.—Make your gingham dress without lin- 
ing, using any of the designs for Russian biouses illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9. ave a straight skirt of four 
breadths simply hemmed, with the fulness at belt 
thrown toward the back. See baby boys’ cloaks in 
New York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 
Write “With sincere sympathy” on the card sent 
with flowers to a friend in affliction. Married ladies’ 
calling cards measure three inches and a half by two 
inches and a half. 

Su ssoniuen.—Satin-stri moiré is the newest com- 
bination with plain black faille. Use it for sleeves and 
pointed plastron or yoke, and in a border (with stripes 
around) to lengthen the skirt. Gather the faille next 
the yoke, and draw it down without darts or side forms 
to the girdle or pointed belt of jet. Pleat the back of 
the skirt at the top. An edge of jet will be pretty on 
the border. 

Y. M.—Babies’ first short dresses are made of two 
widths of nainsook gathered to a yoke, and are twen- 
ty-two to twenty-four inches long. 

Oxp Sunsoniser.—Have a bell skirt, shirt waist, and 
blazer for an outing suit. Make your challi dress with 
a Russian blouse, with yoke, belt, and cuffs of embroid- 
ery, and bows of moiré ribbon. 

K. C. B.—The albums you mention are still used. 
Nitric acid, which must be applied with the utmost 
caution, will remove warts. Crépons and white China 
silk will be made up very simply for graduating dresses. 
A gathered waist with moiré ribbon belt and Watteau 
bow will have a low rounded throat and full sleeves 
trimmed with raffles of chiffon. 

Pozzien Morurr.—The close-fitting black jacket 
that can be worn with various dresses is the best 
choice, thongh light tan cloth coats are used in the 
same way. ake the waist of the spring dress with a 
round front and coat back. Shirt waists will be more 
used than in — | —— summer, and blouses also. 
Trim white wool dresses with revers of heavy open- 
patterned lace and a sash of white moiré, or with 
green moiré sash, yoke, and collar. 

Awnix.—Have a tailor-made tweed or serge dress 
with a jacket of the same and some shirt waists for 
travelling. Add an ulster (with detachable cape) of 
checked or striped wool. A flannel wrapper or dress- 
ing-gown will be useful. Have a second dress of pret- 
ty wool to wear when sight-seeing, and one of challi or 
India silk for hotels, v and church. 

L. 8.—After wearing black eighteen months, yon 
can wear all of the gray, lilac, and violet shades that 
are now fashionable. 

A Sunsormer.—A card is not a sufficient regret, ex- 
cept for a tea or a reception. Don't be afraid of writ- 
ing a regret or acceptance; it is better to err on the 
side of too great consideration for your hostess than 
of too little. We are growing very careless in such 
matters, 

Rosa Rea.—Address the woman as “ My dear Mrs. 
Brown,” or, in the third nm, as “Mra. Smith aske 
that Mrs. Brown will kindly,” etc. Say, “ How is your 
mamma?” to an intimate; “‘ How is Mra. Brown ?” to 

int. It is 'y to leave cards ata 








an acq 
tea or reception. 

Crorinpa.—Yes, banquet lamps are used upon din- 
ner tables, though ca still remain the more pop- 
ular means of decorative lighting. Lamps are more 
than ever used, and become more artistic, luxurious, 
and elaborate with every season. Leave one of your 
own cards with two of your hasband’s. 

Biaokx Forxst.— 
in calling upon your married friends with one of your 
own, 

Youne Hovsexerere.—“ Fin de sitcle” bhably 
means, in the case you mention, “ the latest thing,” or 
“intensely modern.” You may have your sofa cush- 
ions as large as you like. Have a cover for the top of 
your table of dull-colored velours, with a flat edge 
of gold braid; that will relieve the “shivers” of your 
mamma, and not h the carving of the table legs. 
You need not pay a call after the afternoon reception. 

Detrut—Write a note of regret in the third person. 
You should not take an escort without first asking an 
invitation for him. 

Mus. E. O.—The trimming will anewer. There is no 
reason for so long a delay in payin acall. In the 
case of the wedding reception, if you know the people 
well, make a verbal explanation ; if not, you might bet- 
ter let the matter rest, 

Ou» Reaver.—You may send your cards by mail. 
It is necessary to send ts for a wedding recep- 
tion. Cards are always at teas. 

W. F. K.—A kirmess is really a sort of out-door 
fair on the continent in Europe, but the word is nsed 
in thie country to designate various forms of enter- 
tainment. 

Wavenme Mavpe.—We shonld say it was hardly 
ood form to use _—- in the case you mention. 
Jnless you are entirely sure that you want to marry 

the man, say no, 

Miss M.—Why not try a character party ? Let your 
gyests each personate a character from history or ro- 
mance, and costume accordingly. 

caloal just as you would a re- 
ception; if in the evening, of course guests will wear 
+. >: : A. B.—Cards be left i 
ns. N. A. Pp. p. c. may tin 
or sent by mail. You ma: cand ane ceed to tar. and 
Mrs., one to the misses, 
ily. Enclose the cards each in a single envelope. 

H. E. C.—Don’t be economical with 
cards. Send one to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, one to the 
Misses Smith, and another to Mr. William Henry 
Smith; or, if there be two sons, you may send to the 
ma Smith, although separate cards are better 


ve two of your husband's cards, 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


XXI.—THE GOLDEN LADIES OF OLD 
VENICE.—(3.) 

da fifteenth century is the period of the 

grandeur of Venice, ‘the most trium- 
phant city ” that Philippe de Comines ever 
saw; a city of indescribable splendor and 
wealth, the remains of which still astonish us. 
This was the century of the Renaissance, of 
the humanists, of the men of science, and of 
the great artisis—the Vivarinis, the Bellinis, 
Basaiti, Cima de Conegliano, Carpaccio. It 
was not, however, until the end of the cen- 
tury that the Venetian artists manifested 
their genius, In point of time they were far 
behind the Florentines, whose art was al- 
ready decadent when the art of Venice was 
stillin itsinfancy. Thus, although Venetian 
art begins to be glorious in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, its most brilliant 
period is coeval with the sixteenth. 

The Venetian artists did not seek inspira- 
tion in ancient history; but whatever might 
be the subject of their picture, they saw and 
they painted <7 the richly dressed patri- 
cians, the blond-haired women, the elegant 
pages, and the sumptuous parades and cere- 
monies of their own times. The physiog- 
nomic revelations of the soul, the intimite, 
the mysticism, the religious idea, of the Tus- 
can and Siennese painters are unknown at 
Venice. Beauty, the smile of nature, the 
young ecstasy of the senses, the joy of color, 
the vigor of contrasts, the truthfulness of ef- 
fects of light and shade—such are the preov- 
cupations of the Venetian artists, who are 
not thinkers, but simple lovers of beauty. 
The proof of this is that they painted the Vir- 
gin, the angels, and the saints like pure pa- 
gans, and were without an atom of Christian 
sentiment. 

In the sixteenth century, when France 
boasted its Marie de Medicis and the cultured 
women of the Valois family, when England, 
Italy, and even Spain had heroines illustrious 
in politics, and regents or queens full of en- 
ergy and good counsel, the annals of Venice 
do not contain a single feminine name. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century the 
beauty of Catherine Cornaro was made to 
serve the ambitious projects of the Senate, 
and towards 1450 there is much talk of a 
prodigious blue-stocking, Cassandra Fedeli, 
who studied at Padua, and became very 
learned in the ancient languages, poetry, 
eloquence, and music, insomuch so that her 
fame grew very great, and she was invited 
to the courts of Leo X., Louis XII., and Isa- 
bella of Castille. But such examples were 
exceptional, and became legendary. Vene- 
tian women in the sixteenth century are 
only seen at fétes, clad in pomp and splen- 
dor, so that they may give pleasure to the 
eyes of princes, ambassadors, and illustrious 
victors. They have no moral or civilizing 
influence. They are chiefly éres de luze, 
whose business it is to be beautiful and finely 
dressed; to be ‘‘ admirable treasures, whose 
infinite beauty is so great that Venice seems 
to be embellished by it,” to quote the pre- 
tentious words of a contemporary gallant 
story-teller, Nicolo Franco, who, like a mod- 
ern reporter, has noted the fugitive impres- 
sion of the fétes of the Ducal Palace, and the 

ing enthusiasms of the young men of 
enice for the reigning beauties of the Piaz- 
za. Thus we have learned the names of a 
dozen queens of Venetian fashion: Maria Lo- 
redan, Marietta Veniera, Marietta Pisani, Hel 
ena Barozza, Laura Badoira, Laura Grimani, 
Marina Morosini, Marina da Mosto, Lucrezia 
Priuli, Catarina Sacca, Violante Provana. 

Here follow a few lines written in 1574 by 
an eye-witness of a ceremony where the Ve- 
netian patrician woman appeared in all the 
brilliancy of her Juxury and beauty, the day 
when the Most Serene Republic gave a ball 
and a banquet in the hall of the Grand Coun- 
cil on the occasion of a visit of Henri ILL. of 
France on his return from Poland: 

**On Sunday the Prince was invited to a 
féte given in the hall of the Council; he went 
there with the dukes, the Grand Prior, and 
the lords of his suite. Two hundred patri- 
cian women of great beauty, all dressed in 
white and pearls, and covered with diamonds, 
had taken their places against the walls, so 
that the middle of the room was left free. 
At the entry, where the Doge’s chair is gen- 
erally placed, there was a throne with gold 
draperies hanging from the ceiling down to 
the floor. The walls were hung with dra- 
peries of yellow and turquoise blue, and the 
floor was covered with precious rugs. This 
enormous hall, with its gilt ceiling, and all 
around it the marvellous paintings of Gio- 
vanni Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, and other 
great artists, presented a magnificent appear- 
ance. The King sat between the Doge, the 
dukes, the lords, the barons, and the signory; 
all around was that bouquet of elegant wo- 
men, who looked like choruses of nymphs 
and goddesses. Before sitting down,the King 
looked at the grand ensemble, and, followed 
by his suite, advanced towards the ladies, 
who rose and courtesied to him. His Majes- 
ty politely returned their salutation. Then 
gradually, two by two, group by group, to 
the sounds of music, they began to dance, 
and so passed in succession before the King.” 

This is a literary rendering of one of Paul 
Veronese’s gala scenes; it is a page from Ve- 
cellio’s famous book of costumes; it is a pic- 
ture of the Venetian woman on high days and 
holidays. But what was her every-day life? 

More than a century later than the period 
we are now studying, the Sieur de Saint 
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VENETIAN WOMEN ON THE HOUSE-TOP.—By Caarascow 


Didier, who was attached to the French embassy, and 
amused himself by writing an account of Venetian men and 
manners in the seventeenth century, describes the life of 
the patrician woman, even at that time, as having ‘‘ quelque 
chose de sauvage.” ‘They do not visit each other,” he 
says ior do they speak when they meet, but remain in 
their houses en déshalillé, except on féte-days. On those oc 
casions some of them go to the churches, but not all, because 
of the large number of private chapels attached to the pal 
aces. The husbands are very jealous, and if they have any 
special reason for being so, they do not scruple to keep their 
wives shut up in their houses for years together 

What did the wives do in their prison-homes? The liter- 
ature of the time contains but little that reveals their habits 
and tastes. The painters are not more instructive. We 
have no Venetida pictures that show us a woman reading 
a book or concerning herself with domestic duties; we have 
many, on the other hand, that manifest the predominant pre- 
occupations—dress, luxury, jewels, precious stuffs, the arti 
fices of elegance, and occasionally, but rarely, the pleasures 
of music and dancing. Carpaccio’s picture of two young 
women sitting vacantly on the house-top, richly dressed, 
and yet having no other company than that of a little boy, 
who is perhaps a slave, and of pet dogs, parrots, peacocks, 
and doves, is singularly eloquent in its expression of Oriental 
dreamy ennui. What was the life of the Venetian women? 
There can be little hesitation in answering this question. It 
was almost the life of the harem. After all, were not the 
old Venetians more or less Orientals? When they went to 
sea they steered for the East Their houses were full of the 
products of the East. Their slaves were Orientals. Their 
quays swarmed with Orientals. They even assimilated the 
vices of the East, it appears. What, then, is more natural 
than a tinge of Orientalism in their domestic habits? 

The coiffure of the Venetian ladies is an interesting sub- 
ject. The general basis of the coiffure was a series of plaits, 
originally wound round a little gold crown, thus forming 
the coiffure @ la ducale noted by Vecellio. Toques having 
gone out of fashion, there remained coifs, which were made 
of cloth of gold or silver, with two little lace wings that hung 
down over the shoulders, and were enriched with pearls 
and precious stones. Contemporary chroniclers tell us that 
the women wore their hair over their eyes (vanno con le crine 
ante li ogii), and that they bought the greater part of their 
hair. The purveyors of hair were peasants, who exhibited 
their merchandise on poles in the Piazza San Marco, just as 
at the present day the Breton peasants sell their hair on the 
market-place of the nearest town. In 1550 we find that the 
Venetian women curled their hair for the first time, ** begin- 
ning at the eurs, and following straight up to the summit of 
the brow, and then covering with little coifs that portion of 
the hair which they plaited.” Such is the coiffure we see in 
Carpaccio’s picture of the two ladies sitting on the house- 
top. The next great craze in capillary fashions was that for 
blond hair, which led to the invention of a score of prepara 
tions for dyeing the hair, which had then to be dried in the 
sun. Cesare Vecellio tells us in his book on ancient and 
modern costumes, published in 1590, that “the roofs of the 
houses in Venice are generally surrounded by little wooden 
structures (altane) in the form of open belvederes. Here 
the Venetian women are to be found much more frequently 
than in their chambers; here, with their heads exposed to 
the burning sun, they spend whole days endeavoring to in 
crease their charms, as if such a thing were needed, and as if 
the employment of processes known to all did not lay them 
open to having what natural beauty they have treated as if 
it were artificial. At the hour when the sun’s rays are hot- 
test and most vertical they mount up to these boxes on the 
roof, and condemn themselves to a roasting. Seated, they 
keep on bathing their hair with a sponge dipped in some 
lotion, which they have prepared with their own hands or 
bought ready-made, and as soon as the sun has dried up the 
moisture they bathe the hair again. It is thus that they make 
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their hair blond, as we see. While they are engaged 
in this occupation they throw over their garments a 
very light gown of white silk, and wear on their head a 
broad-brimmed hat without any crown; the hair passes 
through the opening where the crown is absent, and 
is spread out over the brim all round.” This hat,which 
served at the same time as a drier and as a parasol, 
was called a solana.* 

The dressing-rooms of the Venetians appear to have 
been as luxurious as the rest of their dwellings, as we 
may see from the fine lace toilet cloths, the dainty 
brushes, gallipots, perfume - boxes, scent - bottles, gold 
mirrors, and other feminine bibelots preserved in the 
Museo Civico at Venice. Their arsenal of paints and 
unguents was very considerable. On this point we 
may quote a passage from the Milanese writer Casola, 
who has left minute descriptions of old Venetian life, 
and who was in a state of perpetual astonishment at 
the splendor of everything he saw. One day Casola 
goes to visit a noble lady who had just had her baby 
baptized, and was receiving her friends. “In the 
room,” he says, “there were twenty-four Venetian 
maidens, each one prettier than the other, who had 
come to call upon the lady. Their dress was very be- 
coming in the Venetian style; they did not show more 
than four to six fingers’ breadth uncovered below the 
shoulders behind and in front. These maidens wore 
on their heads, necks, and hands so many jewels of 
gold, precious stones, and pearls that, in the opinion 
of those present, there was One hundred thousand 
ducats’ worth. Their faces were very well painted, 
and also the rest of the flesh that was bare.” 

Even questions of personal cleanliness degenerated 
into excess of refinement. Following the example of 
the Dogaresse Selvo, the Venetian women of the six- 
teenth century perfumed their whole person, and 
scented their baths with musk, amber, aloes, myrrb, 
lavender, and mint. To keep their complexion clear, 
they slept with slices of raw veal steeped in milk over 
their faces, and used, besides, a score of unguents for 
softening and whitening their hands and feet and giv- 
ing a satin surface to the skin and a rosy tint to the fin- 
ger-nails. In short, the Venetians knew all the practices 
of the élégantes of our own days, whom they surpassed 
in many details of splendor, and more particularly in 
the sumptuousness of their jewelry. The Venetians 
even achieved that last refinement of feminine luxury 


* Did we not fear to pervert some fair but inexperienced reader, 
we would give a selection of the recipes used by the Venetian 
women for making their hair reddish-blond—a fashion which still 
returns periodically in these our enlightened days. The curious 
may be referred to a charming volume written on the subject by 
two erudite and gallant Frenchmen, Armand Baschet and Feuillet 
des Conches, entitled Les Femmes Blondes selon les peintres de 
U Ecole de Veniae, Paris, Aubry, 1965. 
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which many writers seem to think peculiar to modern 
times—I mean daintiness of under-clothing. Their che- 
mises were embroidered with gold, silver, and silk ; their 
crimson stockings were arabesqued with gold thread; 
their frills, ruffs, and velvet toques were trimmed with 

aris and with ornaments of enamelled gold; their 

eather fans had handles of carved ivory and tortoise- 

shell inlaid with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
their gloves were of lace, of embroidered silk, and of 
leather of various colors, Sansovino, a contemporary 
observer, exclaims with despair, *‘It is impossible to 
describe the richness of the dresses and linen of the 
Venetian women, for all their garments, whether of 
silk or of linen, are embroidered, adorned, striped, and 
so impressed with beauty by the artifice of the needle, 
of silk, silver, and gold, and with so much skill and 
delicacy, that all confess that nothing finer can be 
found anywhere.” 

The love of pomp was innate in the genius of the 
Venetians, who preferred the pleasure of the eyes to 
all others. Hence the sumptuary laws that figure so 
frequently in the history of the republic from the 
fourteenth century onwards were never of great effi- 
cacy, and were constantly repealed almost as soon as 
= were passed, or else their transgression was spe- 
cially authorized by the state, anxious to make a dis- 
play of its riches and luxury in some féte or ceremony 
destined to dazzle foreign eyes. On these occasions 
the Venetian ladies, who in the old days had led a 
home life almost in the complete retirement of the 
harem, were used by the republic, to employ Montes- 
quieu’s words, as ‘objects of luxury.” Such was the 
réle played by the patriciennes who figured in the 
hall of the Great Council when Henri 1. of France 
was received, as we have seen above. 

Our illustration, which is a fragment of Carpaccio’s 
great picture of the arrival and departure of the son of 
the English King, the fiancé of St. Ursula, depicts an 
incident of Venetian feminine elegance at the end of 
the fifteenth century. The boat, with the oars resting 
along the sides, is tied to a little landing-stage; the 
young prince gives his hand to the bride to help her to 
step down; the young lady holds up the skirt of her 
rich dress; meanwhile her two maids have taken their 
seats in the stern of the boat, over which brilliant Ori- 
ental rugs are spread. The two figures of the maids, 
of whom we have only a back view, are charming in 
the naturalness and insouciance of their attitudes, and 
the fascination of their half-turned heads, with their 
dainty coiffures. Indeed, the group that we have de- 
tached from Carpaccio’s vast composition affords one 
of the most intimate glimpses of Venetian life that ex- 
ist. It is so vivid and so simply expressive that all 
comment would be impertinent 














EMBARKMENT SCENE FROM A PICTURE BY CARPACCIO, 
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THE GARDEN. 
BY MRS. T. W. DEWING. 
1 


LOWERS are beloved of us all. There is. probably no 
interest that is approached from such various points as 
the garden. Music and painting are loves from the profes- 
sional or the amateur point of view, and this is the main dis- 
tinction; but for the garden there are countless kinds of ama- 
teurs. To love flowers includes often no love of gardening, 
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and to love gardening by no means always proves a love of 
flowers. We have known real lovers of flowers who hardly 
knew what kind of a plant their favorites were gathered from. 
Each flower was a sort of individual tothem. They knew their 
faces, but could not tell a tea-rose from a hardy remontant. 

Lovers of gardening we have known whose interest was in 
labels and classes, and to whom a spare seedling of a_ plant 
was as interesting as a fine plant in bloom, or who, blind to 
the beauty of flowers, delighted in some freak of nature, rare 
and hideous, and only a flower by name. 


Then, quite apart from all this is the passion for a garden. 
There are people whose deepest poetic sense is aroused by 
it—who give themselves over to its influence without analy- 
sis, as some amateurs who hardly know one tune from an- 
other are affected by music. 

Shakespeare loved flowers individually.. We feel that he 
was intimate with the violet and the rose, the cowslip and 
the daffodil. He knew the moment of their coming. 


** And daffodils that come before the swallow dares, 
And take the winds of March with beauty,” 




















doubtless found him on the watch for their 
coming—they could not surprise him. There 
is everything to prove that to him a garden 
was a theatre of delight. His lovers are 
charming in woods, but in gardens they are 
divine 

Poe says that landscape-gardening is the 
highest art. And indeed, when one thinks 
of the materials handled, how the great face 
of nature lends itself to the art, how the dis- 
tant mountain, the river, the sky, the long 
line of far forest, are all properties that 
the landscape-gardener uses in his composi- 
tion, and makes them complementary to his 
white birches, his mass of flowering holly- 
hocks, his rose-covered wall, and his marble 
bench, how even the beautiful statue ma 
seem only a decoration to fitly complete his 
walk of dark trees, and the most exquisite 
symphony played in fragrant shade seem 
only an accompaniment to it all, it does indeed 
seem as if landscape-gardening properly in- 
cluded, covered, and surpassed all the arts. 

Of course there are those who are born 
without any very acute sense of nature to 
whom all birds’ notes are alike, all trees look 
the same, flowers are but weeds, and the coun- 
try an unmitigated bore, and to these, though 
I might meet them with interest on other 
grounds—city grounds—I have nothing to 
say on the country nor on this subject. ut 
to thousands of others who have not yet tried 
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it,1 would say that they will find no delight 
so lasting or so increasing as that which 
lies hidden in the ground for them. Let 
them just plant one dull bulb in the au- 
tumn, and see it rise out of the ground a 
little green wand with slender leaves in the 
spring-time, and break beneath the sum- 
mer sun into the enchant- 
ing bloom of white lilies 
with golden stamens, and 
they will be convinced, 
There, with its back- 
ground of trees and grass, 
it is finer than all the cut 
flowers they could buy 
from a florist for a for- 
tune. 

The intelligent lover of 
flowers wil. find that there 
is more in a flower than 
its perfume and its bloom. 
The manner of its growth 
upon its stalk, the charac- 
ter of the green leaves that 
surround it, the whole 
habit of the plant—why, 
one might almost come to 
feel the flower of less im- 
portance than all these 
things, certainly to feel it 
half lost and unexplained, when plucked 
away from these. 

We do not know flowers who only know 
them in a vase upon our drawing-room table. 
We do not even know their perfume, that 
clear fragrance that comes in little puffs to 
us on the free air from the fresh-opened 
flower. The odor that we know of the culled 
flower in the vase of water is often the sweet- 
ness of decay already begun. We do not 
know flowers who have not seen them with 
the early dew on them, seen them changing 
and opening inthe hot sun, watched them then 
with brilliant lights and sharp dark shadows, 
and seen the sunlight shining through them; 
watched them still with the soft diffused 
light of late afternoon, and seen the even 
grayness of the after-sunset hour, when their 
charming silhouettes take on an importance 
that the earlier varied light has denied them. 

Those who know flowers only from the 
florists’ shops (and beautiful they are there 
too) think of the scent of flowers only as 
the odor of roses, of lilies-of-the-valley, and 
such sweet-scented things; but the garden 
lover knows & wider range—from the over- 
powering perfume of the great garden lilies, 
that saddens and intoxicates, or the breath 
of roses, that caresses and gladdens the heart, 
through pleasant spicy odor of pinks, even 
down to the aromatic smell of the green 
leaves of the marigold. Many a time have I 
pushed past the great golden marigold flow- 
ers to dabble my hands in the foliage of the 
plant, that I might carry away with me that 
pungent smell that has always seemed to me 
a fit mate for the smell of the pine-tree, the 
most life-giving of all odors. 

There are some flowers that have so faint 
a scent that none but the flower lovers will 
recognize it—the pansy, for instance (that is, 
however, very individual), the columbine, 
that dainty fairy thing, and some irises. 


When the gardener knows his flowers 
widely, he will even begin to see that colors 
have their special odors—that there is an 
aualogy between all purple flowers, all blue 
flowers, that we must not expect a red flower 
to smell like a white one. He will find that 
textures have also their influence; at least 
that flowers of a certain texture have some 
similarity of odor, and that also certain text- 
ures incline to certain colors. The strongest 
similarity of odor is between all white flow- 
ers of a thick smooth texture—the white 
lilies, the jasmine, the tuberose. They are 
not alike, but their dissimilarity is a matter 
of degree, not of kind. It would seem to 
amount almost to a difference of kind; to me, 
at least, the white lilies are exquisite out-of- 
doors, the jasmine is so heavy as to be un- 
pleasant, and the tuberose is horrible and 
deudly. Sumachs smell like raspberries, 
which they resemble in color. 

To study a garden is to feel that the stud 
is without limit. It is an education in itself. 
To make a garden is to be born again; to 
find one’s self suddenly become a person 
without prejudices (in regard to this thing at 
least); to find that one has begun to build 
a great temple, in which the flowers are the 
building stones, and each must count for its 
real merits, irrespective of tradition. A rose 
shall be a rose, but not the queen of flowers, 
unless it builds better into the general scheme 
than any other flower. 

You will not despise the lowly mignonette 
which may cover your bare ground with ten- 
der green and subtle fragrance,and make a fine 
ground-work for a showier a. = spring up 
above and be seen against it. You will find 
the blatant dahlia or the magnificent peony 
as full of sentiment as the lily-of-the-valley. 
It will depend on its placing how much you 
will value it above the flower you have al- 
ways loved most; for somewhere, you will 
find, you must have this telling note of color 
to make your harmony complete. 

The wise gardener conceives his garden in 
relation to his soil, his capabilities, and his 
climate, and his taste will be hemmed in, and 
at last modelled by these considerations. He 
will have the garden that he finds possible, 
not that which he conceives apart from all 
limitations, and it will be none the less beau- 
tiful. We learn to love most the flowers that 
grow willingly in our own bit of earth. 


MISS POLLY ATHERTON’S 
BELL. 
BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 


ISS POLLY ATHERTON had had a 

legacy left her. Ali Mortonville was 
talking about it, and no one was more sur- 
prised than Miss Polly herself. 

It came from an uncle of hers, who had 
made a large fortune out of patent pills. 
With delightful irony, he endowed a med- 
ical college at his death with the bulk of his 
fortune; and then, nobody could tell how or 
why, he seemed to have remembered Miss 
Polly, and as if in partial atonement for a 
life of neglect, he had left a certain sum to 
his ‘‘ dear niece, for her use and behoof for- 
ever.” It was not a large sum, but to Miss 
Polly it seemed enormous. She felt all at 
once the responsibility of being an heiress. 

She had never seen this uncle but twice— 
once when, as a very little child, she had 
gone to his house in the city, and he had 
sharply rebuked ber for handling a glass 
paper-weight made in imitation of a very red 
and yellow apple. That glass apple had 
hung like forbidden fruit all through Miss 
Polly’s childhood. She remembered how 
very red and shiny it was,and how beetling 
her uncle’s shagey eyebrows were, and how 

ff his voice when he told her not to touch 
t. Sometimes, quite late in life, Miss Polly 
could searcely bring herself to bite certain 
real apples which looked particularly red and 
——— so strong was the remembrance of 

r early rebuke. 

Then, when her mother died, she had sent 
her uncle word, and, to her great surprise, he 
had come to Mortonville to the funeral. He 
left immediately after it was over, but not be- 
fore he had called Miss Polly into his pres- 
ence, and had looked at her sharply, remark- 
Semen § and with the freedom of a near 
relative, that she “ looked sallow.” Then he 
had given her a check for fifty dollars and 
departed. Miss Polly was indignant, and it 
was some time before she could — her- 
self to use the money. A gift coupled with 
such a personal reflection seemed to lose all 
its value and become an insult. 

Still, although these two somewhat un- 
owes occasions were the only ones Miss 

‘olly could remember when she met her 
uncle, she felt it her duty (in view of the 
legacy) to puton mourning forhim. So she 
resu from the ret the family veil 
of rusty crape that bad done duty at all the 
Atherton funerals in the past. pinned 
her little black shaw] tight around her, and 
walked with a digni gait, — unlike 
her usual brisk, nipping walk. deemed 
this more suita’ for a mourner. Her 
friends all came and called on her, bringing 
per mane and congratulations, but it must be 
con _ being more liberal with the latter. 

Miss Polly suddenly found herself a per- 
son of much importance in a social way, on 
when the minister called on a cold Octo 
day she did not allow her altered circum- 
stances to interfere with her good common- 
sense. She looked at him a minute as he 
stood in the doorway, rather pinched and blue 
with the cold, then she said, heartily: 
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‘*T ain't a-going to make you set in the par- 
lor without a fire; you come right out to the 
kitchen where I was wsetting. You know 
what parlors looks like anyway,” which he 
did to his sorrow, poor young man, having 
shivered in them too often ever to forget 
their appearance. 

So went before him into the clean, 
sunny kitchen, drew a chair up before the 
stove, and hospitably opened the oven door. 

“‘ There,” she said, ‘* jist put your feet in- 
side and git em het up a bit.” 

She walked around to the other side of the 
stove, where the door was already open, and 
seated herself. The minister smiled above 
the stove lids at her. He had never occu- 
~ the same oven, so to speak, with Miss 

‘olly before; but he was not surprised. She 
was the oddest sheep in his somewhat hete- 

neous flock. He was rather a young 
shepherd to have a flock at all; a fair-faced, 
slim collegian, who had come to Mortonville 
about a year before, oe impressed with a 
sense of his own responsibility and the dig- 
~~ of his office. 

e was ‘‘an Episcopal ”—at least Miss Pol- 
ly and the majority of his congregation call- 
ed him that. Miss Polly was scarcely to 
blame for the inaccuracy, for she had been 
brought up within the Presbyterian fold, and 
had only strayed from it recently. There 
bad been some little church quarrel, very 

tty, very wordy, and very bitter, and Miss 

olly, with half a dozen others, had left the 
church, shaking the dust from her feet. and 
feeling relentlessly antagonistic toward her 
old associates. The Episcopal graft flowered 
strangely upon the Presbyterian stock, and 
among all ip oatapenatios no one was more 
interesting to the Rev. William Gray than 
Miss Polly Atherton. 

He looked across the stove at her now, and 
said, smiling : ‘‘Miss Atherton, I hear you 
have become an heiress. 1 want to congrat- 
ulate you.” 

Miss Polly sniffed. 
it,” she said, slowly. 
awful sudden.” 

**1t will be a delightful thing for you in a 
great many ways,” said the clergyman. ‘It 
will enable you to do for others, and that I 
know has always been one of your greatest 
pleasures.” 

Miss Polly gave a deprecatory cough, and 
seemed to tracing an intricate pattern 
with her forefinger on the copper reservoir. 

“Was your uncle a Churchman?” asked 
the Rev. Mr. pe 

“‘A what?” asked Miss Polly, doubtfully. 
She bad never quite grasped the full mean- 
ing of that word. 

**A Churchman,” he repeated; “an Epis- 
copalian.” 

**Oh yes,” she answered. “Uncle Seth 
was the— What do you call it? It's got 
something to do with clothes. “Tain't pants 
nor coats, though. Oh, I know, the vestory 
He was that.” 

It was Mr. Gray's turn to cough now. 
** Was he indeed?” he said, after a minute. 
** Miss Atherton, I have been thinking that 
you might like to put some memorial of es 
uncle into the church. If you should, I 
should be most happy to assist you in any 


“I wasn’t expecting 
“It’s come upon me 


Miss Polly stared at him blankly. ‘‘Some- 
thing to remember him by, do you mean?” 
she said. 

“Yes, partly. Something commemorating 
his life and good works; something emblem- 
atic and appropriate, you know.” 

Her brain whirled. If she had been asked 
at that moment to furnish an appropriate 
emblem for her uncle, she could have thought 
of nothing but a red glass paper-weight in 
the shape of an apple, and even to her be- 
wildered mind that appeared an unusual as 
well as an unchurchly decoration. 

‘* What was the character of your uncle, 
Miss Atherton? Was he more conspicuous 
for faith or works?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered, vaguely; 
**he made pills.” Then a troubled, embar- 
rassed look came over her face. She seemed 
to be struggling with a confession,and finally, 
with much diffidence, she said: ‘‘I don’t 
know as I ought to mention it, but it don’t 
seem right for you not to know. Them was 
liver pills that my uncle made, and twice, 
when I was a feeling a little bilious, I bought 
some and took ’em, and they never did me 
the least mite of I've heard other folks 
say the same thing, and my opinion is that 
they was a humbug.” 

She 7 out the words strongly. It is 
a serious thing to blacken a man’s character 
after he is dead, and this is what it seemed to 
her that she was doing. She was depriving 
him of his memorial, for, of course, Mr. Gray 
wouldn’t want anything ‘‘ to remember him 
by,” if bis pills were fraudulent. 

Mr. Gray hesitated a minute. ‘I don’t 
think,” he said, “I would allow that to in- 
fluence me, Miss Atherton. It hardly seems 
personal enough. If you should decide to 
present something to our little church in 
memory of your uncle, I shall be very glad 
to help you select it. e need new win- 
dows, a new lectern, in fact everything; and, 
above all, a bell.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I'd like to, real 
well. Seems to me a bell would be the best; 
it’s ~— kinder like a pill, you know.” 

Mr. Gray rose hastily. ‘‘ Think it over, 
Miss Atherton,” he *‘and I will see you 

D ’ 


So he left her, and Miss Polly sat alone in 
her little kitchen in the gathering twilight. 
She slipped one of the covers of the stove off 
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a little, and the red coals glowed in a fiery 
semicircle below, giving out a bright light. 

She was fascinated with Mr. Gray’s idea. 
She was by nature a very generous woman, 
one who would have been a Lady Bountiful 
but for the stern grip of poverty. Now, all 
at once, she could know the luxury of giving, 
and of giving to the church, too. That seem- 
ed to her the very summit of benefaction. 
She, Polly Atherton, poor, lonely, and of low 
estate, could give a bell, bearing her family 
name, to the church, and the whole congre- 
gation would thank her, and all Mortonville 
would hear itring. It was a very attractive 
picture. 

**I guess those Presbyterians will wish 
I'd staid in their church,” she murmured to 
herself, and she sat up very straight and 
scornful at the thought of them. 

It was an unworthy but a very human 
thought. She could quite picture her whilom 
brothers and sisters of the Presbyterian faith 
in their bell-less meeting-house listening to the 
Episcopal bell—her bell—as it floated out in 
silvery tones upon the Sunday-morning air. 
Yes,she would give one; she was quite decided 
and sure about it now. Of course, when her 
intentions became known, she became very 
interesting and popular. Many people came 
to see her who had never come before. She 
was invited to join societies and classes that 
she had never even heard of, and the con- 
gregation of St. John’s Church, Mortonville, 
took her by the hand, as it were, and placed 
her upon a social pinnacle. Only one per- 
son, old Judge Bryon, expostulated with 
her. 

*‘Do you know, Miss Atherton,” he said, 
sternly, ‘‘that this bel] business is going to 
take ‘about a quarter of the money your un- 
cle left you?” 

‘I don’t know quite how much it’s going 
to take, judge,” she answered; ‘‘but I don’t 
care. Folks spends money differently, some 
cares for fine borses and carriages and sich- 
like, and others puts it all on their backs. 
Now I expect to live and die in this house. 
I ain’t a-goin’ to make any change in my 
manner of living, ’cept I did think I'd take 
a quart o’ milk a day instead of a pint, and 
have the front fence painted. And I can't 
think of anything that ‘ll please me more 
than to hear that bell a-ringing and a-pealing 
out, and to know that I put it there.” 

So the judge left her, silenced if not con- 
vinced. 

In November Miss Atherton made the 
most exciting journey of her life—she went 
to Troy with the Rev. Mr. Gray to select the 
bell. Their expenses were paid by the con- 
gregation, and the trip seemed to her to com- 
bine all the romance of an elopement with 
the sanctity of a religious pilgrimage. To 
be sure, Mrs. Howard, the wife of the senior 
warden, went too, but that rather added to 
than lessened Miss Polly’sexcitement. They 
all lunched together before they went to the 
factory, where they were expected and re- 
ceived with every honor. 

Miss Polly was introduced to every one, 
all questions were referred to her, and it was 
made plain to everybody that it was through 
her liberality the bell was to be purchased, 
and she was treated accordingly. There was 
much to decide upon—size, shape, and tone, 
besides the equally important matter to Miss 
Polly, of decoration and inscription. She 
passed by a bell engraved with I.H.8., inno- 
cently remarking that she didn’t care for 
“His” on it. The Rev. Mr. Gray turned 
almost purple at this, but her thought was 
reverent enough. She had always supposed 
so many things in the church were marked 
His because they belonged to Him, and per- 
haps this arrangement of the letters was more 
intelligent and sweet to her than their true 
significance would have been. 

She finally selected a very beautiful bell, 
much larger and heavier than she had at first 
intended to give. There was a little orna 
mental beading around the rim of it, but Mr. 
Gray did not allude to this. He felt sure 
Miss Polly had picked it out because of this 
very beading and its unmistakable likeness 
to pills, and he was only afraid she might 
mention it. 

The inscription, the texts of Scripture, etc. 
were all arranged, and the little party left, 
Miss Polly in a perfect ecstasy of happiness. 
She had thought of it so much that her bell 
now seemed to her the most important thing 
in the world. 

It was unfortunate that John Gleason 
should come to see her just after this trip to 
Troy. He had been a Mortonville boy years 
ago, and a great many people thought he 
would marry Miss Polly. But he didn’t; he 
had married Kate Wygant, and taken her 
away with him to another State. She had 
died recently, and John and his children 
often came k to his old home, where his 
mother and his wife’s mother still lived. 
Miss Polly was generally glad to see him, but 
* time his visit seemed like an interrup- 
tion. 

She told him all about her bell, but he 
listened indifferently, almost impatiently. 
She was feeling a little hurt at his lack of 
oympette, when he suddenly said: 

*“ Polly, do you remember that sleigh-ride 
and dancing party out to Steven's tavern, 
ny seventeen years ago? You and me was 

D a cutter.” 

** Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ I remember.” 

“‘And George Hinckley and his load got 
— along there by the Dawson farm, and 
his sleigh was all knocked into kindling 
wood, and him and the rest of his party got 
in wherever they could with the other loads?” 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


“Yes,” she answered again; ‘‘how it all 
comes back!” 

‘* Well,do you remember how Dave Hinck- 
ley came and gotin with us? Set right down 
between us, and chinned you all the rest of 
the way home, so I couldu’t ay a word?” 

Miss Polly smiled and nodded, 

“* Well,” he continued, slowly, ‘I don’t 
know as I ever was so mad at any one as I 
was at him. You see, Polly, I'd calculated 
to say something to you on the way home, 
got it all planned and fixed, and then that 
great lummux must needs come piling down 
on top of us! And the worst of it was, you 
seemed to care a great deal more about what 
he said than you did about me. I was mad 
that night, Polly, mad clean through. I just 
shut my teeth kinder tight, and I says to 
myself, ‘ Well, if she wants her Dave Hinck- 
leys so bad, let her have ’em’; and the next 
day I went off and asked Kate ‘Wygant if 
she’d marry me, and she said ‘ Yes.’” 

He made quite a long pause, and then 
went on, with a sigh, “"Tain’t right to say 
nothing agin the dead, and Kate made me 
a g faithful wife, but, Polly, twas you 
I wanted all the time.” 

He looked at her in silence. Her face 
grew very red. 

**Polly,” he began, awkwardly, “ is it any 
use? Is it too latenow? I never saw a wo- 
man I liked so much asIdo you. I know I 
ain’t any great shakes, but l’ve got a pretty 

ood home; and if you'll only come and live 
in it, and take care of my children, and stay 
there with me, I think I'd be the happiest 
man in all creation.” 

Miss Polly covered her face with her 
hands, ‘ Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” she gasped. 
There was an embarrassed silence. 

“Well,” he said, resignedly, “I didn’t 
much sup you would; but why can’t 
you, Polly? Is it that you don’t want to get 
married anyway, or just that you can’t bear 

7?” 


e 

Miss Polly shook her head at him mourn- 
fully. ‘‘’Tain’t that,” she said, brokenly; 
“but I just can’t. I wasn’t ex ting it, and 
I can’t seem to bring my mind to it. 

She spoke more truly than she knew. She 
was essentially a one-idea person, able to 
pursue and hold on to that idea with great 
energy, but not capable of a broad p of 
other subjects at the same time. Of late her 
relations with the church had completely 
absorbed her. She could not onidedly turn 
away from the friends she had ie, the 
honor she was receiving, and from the 
church whose benefactress she had become. 

She liked John—yes—but her mind moved 
steadily on in its accustomed track. She 
could not force it all at once to comprehend 
a different life ‘1 another place. 

‘Well, Polly,” said her suitor, patiently, 
“I ain't a-going to give = up -_ yet. I 
need a wife, and my little children want 
a mother; but I sha’n’t be in a hurry yet 
awhile. If any time—say for six or eight 
months—you should think better of it, you 
let me know.” 

Miss Polly saw nothing ridiculous in his 
keeping the situation open for her, so to 
speak. It only struck her that he was very 
good. 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, “I'll let you 
know.” 

** You promise?” 

** Yes, I'll promise.” 

He rose to go, but stood for a few seconds, 
looking at her. 

** Polly,” he said, suddenly, “‘ will you kiss 
me?” 

**Oh dear no!” she almost screamed, and 
got behind the rocking-chair,while her cheeks 
burned. 

‘** Well,” he said, placidly, ‘‘never mind; 
I didn’t think you would. He held out his 
hand, and she took it over the back of the 


chair. ‘‘Good-by,” he said. ‘‘ Remember, 
you've promised.” 
** Yes,” she answered. ‘‘Good-by.” He 


went out into the little hallway, while she 
stood watching him. When his hand was on 
the door-knob, she called, sharply, ‘‘ John!” 

He came back, and she met him at the 
door of her little parlor. She did not speak, 
but she was tremulous with excitement. She 
lifted her face suddenly, and kissed him on 
the cheek, then fled precipitately down the 
hall. It was the merest dab of a kiss, badly 
aimed, imperfectly executed, and abandoned 
before its completion, but John Gleason went 
down the street with a queer smile on his 
face. As for Miss Polly, she sat alone in the 
twilight for a long time, and cried a little. 

The bell arrived, and was hung in position. 
It was decided to consecrate it and have it 
rung for the first time on Christmas day, but 
the little parish was honored the last week in 
Advent by a visit from the Bishop, and the 
Rev. Mr. Gray suddenly arranged to have the 
consecration then. e had frequent and 
earnest conversations with Miss Polly. He 
consulted her about the hymns and several 
minor points in the service. It was 
that after the prayer of consecration the bell 
should be rung, and Mr. Gray t ht it 
would be ae a ‘a if Miss 
Polly should ring it herself. 

She had pledged herself heart and soul to 
her minister, her church, and her bell, and 
would have meekly done anything that the 
first had suggested. She was a little nervous 
when the day finally came. The Bishop 
frightened her. His voice was rich and so- 
norous, and she was not accustomed to that 
kind of voice, and then his sleeves seemed 


to be unnecessarily big. Several voy oe 
from neighboring par had been invited 


and had come to the service, and there was 
quite an imposing little procession of white- 
robed priests, 

Most of the service was held in the church, 
but at a certain time the Bishop and clergy- 
men, followed by Miss Polly and several of 
the congregation, adjourned to the bottom 
of the tower, where the bell-rope hung, and 
certain prayers were offered there. Final! 
the time arrived for her to ring the bell. 
Mr. Gray touched her gently upon the arm, 
and she stepped forward, quite rigid with 
excitement, her mouth compressed, and a 
pink spot shining on each cheek. It was the 
— moment of her life. She seized the 
bell-rope well up, and pulled with al) ber 
force, and then, to the astonishment of every 
one, she slowly left the floor and mounted 
intotheair. The bell was so heavy that in its 
rebound it lifted her with it. In afew seconds 
she was back again, but she never released 
her grip or relexed her rigidity, so up she 
went again. Every one was so surprised at 
this unlooked-for variation to the ceremony 
that no one did anything. 

“Catch her, Gray, can’t you?” said one of 
the visiting clergy, who stood behind the 
rector. 

‘*Ca-ca-catch what?” stammered Mr. Gray, 
who was almost knocked into a state of im- 
becility by the unexpectedness of the occur- 
rence. 

But just here the good Bishop took a 
sense of the situation, and stepping forward, 
seized Miss Polly as she descended for the 
third time, and forcibly pulled her away 
from the rope. 

The service went on as if nothing had hap- 
| emmrag: Miss Polly never knew how she got 

ck into the church, nor did she hear when 
the Bishop referred to her in his address as 
‘“‘that noble-hearted woman.” The world 
was a blank to her. She was conscious of 
but one thing, and that the most poignant 
of human emotions—disgrace, intense and 
acute. All her pride and pleasure, her little 
harmless vanity, had vanished. She only 
wanted to get home and cry. At the very 
ee ae moment of her life her happiness 

ad turned to dust and ashes. She went 
home with a heart-broken, miserable sense of 
failure. 

Along in the afternoon one of her neigh- 
bors called, a garrulous, tactless woman, with 
a high voice, and an inadequate number of 
front teeth. Miss Polly let her in herself. 
She was quite pale, and she looked much 
older than she had done the day before. 

** Well, Miss Atherton,” said her visitor, 
cheerfully,“ I jist run in to see how you was. 
My Mary was down to the church this morn- 
ing, and she was a-telling me how you went 
up with the bell. It must have been awful 
mortifying—before all them ple,too. I 
tried to git Mary to tell me all about it, but 
she couldn’t see very well, being in the 
crowd, and so I just thought I'd come in 
and ask you yourself.” She smiled expan- 
sively, exhibiting her one front tooth, but 
Miss Polly did not answer. ‘‘ Bout how high 
did you go up?” continued the inquisitor. 
“Bout so high?” and she measured off a 
goodly space on the casing of the door. 

Miss Polly’s eyes flashed. It was a little 
too cruel to expect her to measure off in her 
own kitchen, on her own door, the exact ex- 
tent of ber calamity. 

“Sarah Louise Taylor,” she said, solemn- 
ly,‘‘ I ain’t a-going to say one word about it, 
and if that’s all you come in to see me about, 
I guess you'd better be going.” 

“Land sakes!” ejaculated Mrs. Taylor. 
**How touchy you be! I didn’t mean no 
harm; I didn't think you'd mind.” 

**Mind, Sarah Taylor!” ejaculated Miss 
Polly—‘‘ mind! I guess you'd mind if you 
went a-galloping up in the air before the 
Bishop and all the folks like a—a—like a— 
vulture!” 

She brought out the last word with cumu- 
lative energy, and seemed to like the sound 
of it. Nevertheless she refused to discuss 
her accident any farther, and after a short 
call her visitor left. 

When she had gone, a great loneliness fell 
upon Miss Polly, for the Valley of Humilia- 
tion is a lonely place, and she was walking 
through it now. Her sense of mortification 
and disgrace became so strong that it did not 
seem as if she could endure it. Her soul 
cried out fora little love and sympathy, if 
only to restore her self-respect. Ir is the 
“‘stricken deer,” forsaken by the herd; that 
needs a protecting bosom to rest in, and in 
her wounded pride and lonelinessshe thought 
of John Gleason. 

Something seemed to revive in her heart 
at the thought of him. The wilted, shame- 
faced look which she had worn ever since 
her unlucky experience entirely departed. 
She sat upright, and presently she smiled. 
Finally she got out a small box of paper, and, 
after much reflection, she wrote a little note. 
It was a very reserved and dignified docu- 
ment, in which she simp him that if 
he cared to take the trouble to come to Mor- 
tonville again, she would be very glad to see 
him. She went out and posted this note, 
her crape veil closely covering her face, and 
when she came home she deliberately locked 
her front door behind her, and then walked 
straight to the kitchen, where she proceeded 
to muffle the bell. It was an old-fashioned 
door-bell, attached to a spring of wire. She 
bound a cloth around the clapper, and then 
surveyed it complacently. 

“« There,” she said, ‘I’ve had enough of 
bells for one while. Let ‘em get in now if 
they can;” and for the next two days when 
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her bell-wire moved and jerked and the bell 
quivered soundlessly in the air, she would 
a at it composedly, never making the 
east effort to admit ber caller. Sometimes, 
indeed, when some particularly energetic 
person rang repeatedly, she would look up 
at the vibrating noiseless bell and say, with 
sarcasm,“ Mighty anxious to git in, ain't you? 
Well, you can’t!” 

But on the third day she changed her tac- 
tics. She watched the bell nervously, and 
at its faintest tremor she betook herself to 
her parlor, from which vantage-ground she 
commanded a view of her front steps, re- 
maining herself unseen. 

It was about noon that the figure she had 
been looking for appeared. distinctly 
saw John Gleason standing on her front 
steps. She waited for one dreadful moment, 
undecided whether to let him in or to turn 
and ignominiously flee by the back door. 
Then, with a pale face and a quick- beating 
heart, she turned the key, and he stood before 
her. She had pre several little speech- 
es with which to meet him, but she didn’t 
manage to make any of them, for in an in- 
stant almost she found his arms around her, 
and she was sobbing upon his shoulder. 

‘Oh, John! Oh, John!” she cried; and 
" —~ dear Polly!” he answered, as inco- 
herently. 

He didn’t seem to require any explanation, 
but she felt that honesty compelled her to 
give him one, and so, still with his arms 
around her, she told her pitiful little story. 

“Oh, John, I have been a wicked woman! 
I was so took up with my money, and giving 
to the church, and the bell, and all that, that 
I didn’t treat you as I ought to; but I’ve been 
_. terribly punished, for my sins. 

hen they took that bell, they wanted me 
to ring it, and I thought, of course, I could— 
I was that bumptious—and, John, I went up, 
a-swinging in the air like a monkey, right 
before the Bishop and all the people, and I 
didn’t have sense enough to let go, and I 
went up twice, John, and I might have been 
a-teetering up and down there to this minute 
if the Bishop hadn’t a-grabbed me. Oh,John, 
it was awful!” 

She covered her face with her handker- 
chief and sobbed aloud. 

‘* Didn’t any of ’em know enough to take 
care of you?” he said, indignantly. ‘A little 
woman like you?” 

‘It served me right,” she said, solemnly; 
“ you know pride goes before a fall, and I 
was so proud and puffed up, and I had my 
fall, John—I had my fall.” 

‘*T shouldn’t call it that exactly,” he said, 
while a twinkle gleamed for a minute in his 
eyes. Tiien he drew her closertohim. ‘‘ No 
matter, Polly,” he said,“ no matter. If you'll 
only bave me now, we'll forget all about it.” 

‘**I shouldn’t think you'd want me,” she 
said, with fine tragic scorn. ‘‘A fool that 
goes around the country swinging on the 
ends of ropes.” Then, as the memory of 
her involuntary ascension overpowered her 
again, she gasped “Oh, John, take me away! 
Take me away! I don’t feel as if I could ever 
bear to hear that bell again. The very sound 
of it makes me weak and sick and eng « a 

S pene he said, gently, ‘‘ don’t you think 
you cou d bear to-listen to it just once more, 
if it was ringing for our wedding, dear?” 

She hung her head,and said she thought 
she could. 

So Miss Polly Atherton’s bell made her the 
only atonement in its power when it rang out 
gayly on her wedding day. 


A WORD AGAINST EXTREMES. 


A GREAT many people are fond of over- 
doing things. They carry practices 
and ideas to extremes, and indulge in the 
use of superlatives. Unqualified praise is 
seldom called for, neither is unqualified con- 
demnation desirable, for the great poet found 
there was ‘* good in everything.” The gen- 
eral use of extremes is apt to arouse suspicion 
as to sincerity, and very justly so. Take, for 
example, the use of mourning Sy Some 

ple adopt a paper bordered by a black 

d fully balf an inch in width. To say 
nothing about taste, which may not be 
considered under the circumstances, the use 
of such paper is entirely too conspicuous. It 
obtrudes your grief upon everybody, and 
makes a display of it. The matter is wholl 
personal; it is not necessary to proclaim it 
to the world. 

In the wearing of rings and jewelry, a lav- 
ishness of display is often noticeable. This 
also is bad form, being a — of mere 
personal wealth. Rings and jewels are all 
right if worn in moderation, but true refine- 
ment never indulges in excesses of dress 
or ornamentation. It is this overdoing of 
things that leads to difficulties, even as too 
much study may weaken your eyes or de- 
stroy your health, thus preventing for a 
time at least further acquirement of know- 
ledge. In speech, also, superlatives are too 
often used, and they serve to awaken distrust. 
Absolute perfection is indeed rare, and ex- 

ration plays @ great part in modern life. 

e think too much of our own importance 
or talk too much of ourselves. e dwell 
too much upon family or society, and lend a 
fictitious value to absolutely empty things. 
The use of superlative words often tends to 
destroy the impression that we wish to con- 
vey, simply because we overdo things. A 
light curb, a little thought regarding things 
of this life, seems to accomplish 
much better than going to any extreme, how- 
ever strongly you may feel, 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Connesronpenr. } 
— return of black in evening toilettes is becoming more 
pronounced without apparently lessening the vogue of very 
light colors, and much to the detriment of medium tints, which 
seem almost entirely dropped for the moment. The effect is 


seen in a recent output by the manufacturers of very rich and 
handsome black silks, thick peau de soie, Lyons faille that is 


almost ribbed, broad satin or moiré stripes, and artistic figured 
designs. Colored silks, too, are gaining in body and richness, 
and justifiably, since with close-fitting sheath skirts the weight 


and beauty of the material must compensate for the lack of folds 


BLOTTER WITH EMBROIDERED AND ParnteD DECORATION. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Srrine Tatton Gown.—({See Fig. 2, Page 224. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIT., Pigs. 43-60. 


or drapery. 
very popular, and likely to become more so, are 
those with a black satin, peau de soie, or moiré 
ground, with light stripes of pink, mauve, maize, 
light green, or blue. 
ger's breadth, with a space of an inch or more 
bet ween. 
made of these striped silks, somewhat in this 
wise: the demi-trained sheath skirt is edged with 
a ruche of the same material with fringed edges, 
cr with a puff of black silk entwined with a light 
ribbon. 
or made in corselet form, and completed by a 
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CARVED PLAQUE FoR CARD-RECEIVER OR 
Vase Mar. 
Por design and description see Suppl., No. X1., Fig, 60. 


Among silks into which color enters, 


The stripes are of a fin- 


Semi-dress toilettes for spring are being 


The bodice is cut down in some fashion, 





Fig. 2.—Back or Woon AND SILK 
Costume, Fie. 1 


guimpe of surah, crépon, or silk gauze of the 
color of the stripe. There may also be a 
deep sash of black silk, or the bodice may be 
of black satin or velvet confined by a broad 
sash of silk of the light color of the stripe. 
Corsages of such dresses are often made 
with broad Robespierre revers of light-tinted 
velvet, with a narrow vine of embroidery or 
gimp in black silk and gold, opening on the 
bare neck. The costume is then completed 
by a long and wide scarf of black gauze 
knotted about the neck. 

Besides the striped silks there are many 
with black ams and figured Broché de- 
signs of light color, the designs being of a 
single tint, or in several tones of a color in 
what are called cameo effects; or they may be 
party-colored sprays.. Light-weight soft silks 
with a tiny seeding in a single color make 
pretty toilettes, with the bodice cut down or 
corselet-shaped, and completed by a vest or 
guimpe of surah or silk crépon of the color 
of the seeding. The sheath skirt is trimmed 
above the hem with three rows of black lace 
or jetted guipure insertion, underlaid with 
ribbon of the same width (an inch to an inch 
and a quarter) matching the spot. The same 
trimming is used at the edge of the corsage, 
whether corselet or jacket. Needless to men- 
tion that no white lace in the shape of a ja- 
bot, collarette, or otherwise is used with this 
dress, the accessories, if any, being of black 
lace. The silks with broché party-colored 
designs on a black ground make less youth- 
ful and more dressy toilettes. The trained 
skirt is untrimmed around the bottom, and 
may be entirely plain, or with a tablier of 
pleated silk crépon and cascades or panels of 
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black lace, interspersed with ribbons in black and the various’ 
colors in the sprays. The corsage then opens on a vest of silk 
crépon with black lace and knots of ribbon. 

urthermore, there are colored silks with broché cameo designs 
in one or several tones of the ground color, which make very ele- 
gant yet ie pe ty J simple evening toilettes. Imagine one of 
these silks or crépes de Chine of a light heliotrope shade, with a 
brocaded design in several darker shades of heliotrope. The train- 
ed skirt is perfectly plain and untrimmed. The widely open coat 
bodice, fitted by darts, is of velvet of the darkest shade represent- 
ed in the material, ed all around with a narrow puffed feather 
band of a lighter shade, In the opening of the front are crossed 
draperies of the brocade, terminating at the waist. These draperies 
start from below the shoulder, and leave the bosom décolleté in 
a low point. The half-long sleeves are of brocade lined with plain 
silk and edged with a feather puff. A wide soft sash of helio- 
trope silk encircles the waist, and is finished at the left side of 
the front with two long rising loops and one falling loop with 
two short ends. This is for a slender young woman. Others 





Parntep BLOTTER 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. 





Fig. 1.—Woo. anp Stix Costume.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 29-37, 
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may find more becoming a short half- 
belt, merely crossing the vest, and 
caught with a jewelled buckle; or No. 
12 ribbon may be passed across, and 
drop in long loops and ends on the 
side. I have dwelt on the details of 
this dress because the model is one 
which is to be reproduced in lighter 
materials later in the season, for in- 
stance, in printed foulards with cam- 
eo designs, with the jacket corsage of 
plain surah with a chiccory ruche on 
the edge instead of a feather band. 
Pretty toilettes for young girls taking 
part in wedding festivities are similar- 
ly made of small-figured India silks, 
but with the inside of the corsage 
higher at the neck. 

To return for a moment to evening 
dresses, it is a curious circumstance 
that fur, which in the natural order 
of things would now be abandoned, 
has been taken up with renewed ardor 
by some of the grand dressmakers, 
particularly for trimming the change- 
able “mirror” velvets. Changeable 
velvet in gray and pink or gray and 
mauve is trimmed with chinchilla, 
blue fox is used on glycine and gold, 
black fox on dull gold, orange, and 
pale blue. A hem of fur is around the 
skirt, and at the neck and sleeves of 
the décolleté corsage. Creamy lace, 
very handsome “real” lace, is placed 
below the fur on the corsage, forming 
a bertha or drapery about the low 
neck, and falling on the arms. No 
flowers, no ribbons, no feathers may 
disturb the beautiful simplicity of 
such a toilette; nothing but jewels, on 
the neck, the shoulders, and in the hair 
Riviéres of jewels, with or without 
pendants, are sometimes entwined 
among the fur and lace 

Spring woollens are extremely va 
ried. Novelties among them are ar- 
mure-woven ground spin-spotted with 









Fig. 3.—Back or ConsELET 
Princesse Dress, Fie. 1. 


silk; lighter crin- 
kled veilings like- 
wise pin spotted 
with silk. The cd 
telé (ribbed) and 


pleated veilings 
make tasteful toi 
lettes. ** Girofla” 


is a woollen with 
shaded stripes. An- 
other with contrast- 
ing stripes in Di 
rectoire style has 
been named ‘* Bau- 
cis,” and ‘“ Barca- 
role” is a change- 
able woollen with 
thread stripes of 
silk. I shall return 
to spring woollens 
when they have un- 
dergone their trans 
formation into cos- 
tumes. 

Jackets continue 
long, to their detri 
ment, I think, evi 
dence of which is 
that they are not 
so universally worn 
as they have been. 
Long cloaks have 
regained favor, for 
dressy cloaks of silk 
and velvet as well 
as for travelling 
and walking wraps. 
Among the new 
spring wraps are 
redingotes of silk 
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Fig. 1.—CorseLtet Princesse Dress 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplemeat. 


Fig 


9 


~ 





-—CAsaQuE CostumE.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
N 


o. IL, Figs. 18-17. 


Fans.—{Por description see Supplement.) 
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with long lace basques, and others 
of lace transparent over colored silk. 
Fronts are fastened straight or diago 
pally, and are loose or adjusted. Some 
of the new jackets are made with a 
double Watteau pleat front and back, 
but they are ungraceful, and becom- 
ing only to tall, slender figures. The 
idea is better for evening cloaks, since 
it affords ample fulness and less risk 
of crushing the dress beneath. 
Petticoats are made as close.fiting 
as possible, front and sides being gored, 
and in addition reduced by darts until 
they are almost glove-fitting. The back 
breadth is straight,and pleated to a nar- 
row band, A drawing-string is placed 
eight or ten inches below the band. 
The front is faced, and without a band. 
But the materia) is so elegant and the 
trimming so elaborate that were it not 
for the presence of the drawing-string, 
a petticoat might be supposed to be 
part of a beautiful costume. To cite 
a few examples, here is one of du- 
chesse silk in stripes of plain green al- 
ternating with cream stripes brocaded 
in pink. The lower edge is cut in very 
deep, narrow scallops, which rest on a 
deep flounce of black lace, set on so 
that the lower edge falls in scallops 
that rest against a pinked pleating of 
plain pink silk set underneath. An. 
other similar to this is of wide-striped 
gold and black silk, with the lower 
edge cut in wider, shallower scallops. 
Black lace set underneath comes out 
in pleats between the scallops, and be- 
low the Jace is a mauve silk pleating. 
A petticoat of rose pink moiré is bor- 
dered with a deep flounce of white lace 
set on in festooned scallops with a 
puffed heading, the lace resting on a 
pinked flounce of paler pink silk set 
beneath and projecting below. The 
same style is guadle in dull gold moiré 





Fig. 4.—Back oF Casaque 
CostumE, Fie. 2. 


with white lace and 
pink silk; in violet 
moiré with white 
lace and mauve 
silk; in willow 
green moiré with 
white lace and cor- 
al pink silk. A pet 
ticoat of bright red 
satin is trimmed 
with three ruffles 
of black lace alter- 
nating with pleat 
ing of the red satin, 
the last row of lace 
falling on a red 
pleating. A mauve 
eatin petticoat is 
bordered with a 
pleated ruffle of 
mauve silk crépon, 
surmounted by a 
gathered mauve sat- 
in ruffle, which in 
turn is surmount- 
ed by a white lace 
ruffle with a gath- 
ered heading, in 
which a mauve rib. 
bon is run. Under 
petticoats are of 
white or  palest 
pink,blue,or mauve 
China silk, with 
border and frill of 
embroidery, or else 
insertion and edg- 
ing of fine Smyrna 
or Saxony lace. 
Emuecine RayMonp, 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


ot | 


has been used for over fifty vears by millions 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It eoothes the child, sofiens the guma, allays 


all pain, cnvres wind colic, and is the best remed 
diarrhen. Sold by draggists in every part o 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 


the 


Boanert’s Coooatne soothes the ifrritated scalp, 
removes the dandruff, and affords a rich lustre to the 


hair.—{ Adv. } 


Buanert’s Fiavonine E XTRACTS are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—(Adp. } 

Coanent’s Bewzoms Cosmetic Soar. 
and complexion soap ju the world.—{Adv. } 


Best skin 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W. BAKER & Co's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of | 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 






POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Care of the TEETH 


is of great importance. 
fs To secure a perfect 










and it is Soluble. dentifrice 
. should be your aim. 
No Chemicals tt 


are used in its preparation. It has deliciously flavored 
more than three times the strength of e 

Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot Rupi OA 

or Sugar, and is therefore far more ™m, 


economical, 
a cup. It is nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


costing less than one cent Sample vial mailed free. 


Address 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


delicious, 





Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Simp so1, Crawford & Simpson, 
DRY G OODS | 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Feet of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


naman ecient it 


unable to procure 
cents in stamps i Ry 


An Aggre Attractions 


by any Retail 


gate of Unsurpassed 


Dry-Goods House 


in America, 


Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, JAS. § s. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, Becket Watt WAL cient WEEE, ro wayne 


Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, etc. 

Sole owners of the celebrated JU DIC 
CORSE T—tte most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world. 





Tt: 6000 AND REESE CO., Springfield, O., isene a 
beautiful catalogue which they will send f or 8 cents. 





In models to suit all figures. 
Mail orders promptly attended to, 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave., 10th to 20th St., N. ¥. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


73 in., White and Cream ; 6% In., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


The best Journal f 


STORIES of absorbin; 
SERIAL STORY, by 


mas number. 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETT/ TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT | 


poy Lay = i the 
— | a. 
= Ronny from iF... to 


One bottle of Sosodont will last six months. 











EP Noy SNETR INDIA LINONS 
CROCK, «ss LAWNS & BATISTE ore 
OP rapt PRINTED EFFECTS Wasniw? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
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a teanaep tho tethane) mpes the Coyne. 
bsolu harroless. 
with Patent Extension Measurin, - ty "Price, Qbe. 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for nb yo sey 

Sold by or mailed of 
. LYON, 88 Maid den yp 


all Treatere rice, 
Address Dr. I. EY 
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Ever Hunted for 
Have You a Dark Room 





Send for circulars. 





AND BEST FASHIONS; 
COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 
imterest; and the beginning of a NEW AND ORIGINAL 
LORENCE MARRYAT, ertitled “CATH ERSTONE,” 
besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. maga- 
zine for ladies published. Price, 30 cts. Yearly, $4.00, including the Christ- 
All newsdealers, and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


in some strange city to enable you to change the 
load in your camera? Have you ever lost an 
opportunity to take some picture that you wanted 
because you could not find a suitable place to load 
your camera? The “‘Daylight’’ Kodak requires no dark room. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 





Now READY-—THE APRIL PART oF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 


© Ladies and Families, containing the are | 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATE D; A MAMMOTH 


The most complete 





Samples sent on application. 


3.8. LEESON & ©O., Sole Importers, 
205 Church St., N. W. Boston. 


SHOPPING 1009's 05 his 
in New York by a lady of 

eapemense, Saad taste , without charge. Circular 
re erences. MISS A. 


bONb. 886 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 








—FOR— 


4 NEW NOVELS isca. 


All complete in the APSREL, NUMBER OF THE 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 


NEW YORK. 





HUMBERT’S 
Genuine CALF’ S-FOOT JELLY for the Sick. 


Prepared with Sherry, in almost every case gives relief to patient when the stomach 
rejects everything else. Nothing better for Typhoid Fever patients ; and, in treat- 
ment of La Grippe, a positive benefit is felt from the moment the Jelly is used. 

In Dyspepsia it is a soothing nutritive tonic, giving no labor to the stomach, and is 
also a positive relief for Seasickness. 

Prepared with Port, for nursing mothers, will be found most strengthening, agree- 
ing with both mother and child. 

Prepared with Beef and Sherry, for consumptives,a light and strengthening nutritive. 


For sale by all leading Druggists and Grocers, or ome to any eetape on receipt of price, 40 Cents 
per 8-oz. Jar or $4.60 per Dozen, express to be paid b y pure 


HENRY HUMBERT & CO., 634 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


We claim pane without exception our Jelly to be an entirely different article from the 
so-called Calf's-Foot Jellies now on the market. 








Liebig Company’s= 
Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


unest BEEF TEA cxearcsr 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


BPPS'S 


QGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
a) 3 . 





_PAT. "AT. DEC. 30, ‘90 Please 


OVER GO,O00O SOLD. 


THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask aad a for oe I will send you 


Sole Menef’r, Jams 8. rOPHAM,I201 Penn’a Ave., 


enone ot Ste 





fe eb 
Fw 4 0 .% 
se 40 1 1.00 
eee = 90 1.2% 
©. ses 1. 1.15 
N.W., 
Washington, D. C. PAT. DEC. 30, '90 





4892. Used by Ladies 






Crochet Work. 


aALs0 


For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, and 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New Youx, Boston, Partapecemia, 
Cutoaeo, Sr. Louis, San Francisco. 

Ask tor B4 aecum 8. 





ENGLISH WOMEN 


a = js See Ladies who have been to England, k 


and bi 
us NITARY. "TOWELS we ss pOUTHAl x 
and where to bu 


y them, send your 
Lady Manager « Wi Wooster Laay N. Aa — = ae aid 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 











Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


DEAS 


Qfh. Geld caly by P. Hiscox,$63 Bivay,¥.1. Si RE 











COCOA. 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. i 


Children Cry oe Pitcher’s Castoria. 





De Miel's Health Biscuit, advertised in “ —~ get 
Magazine” for Cot ees promotes refreshing sleep. 
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Price, Cuticura, the 


humor remedies, $1. prameses 
a“ A)l About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” 


Pimples, 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


BABY'S SKIN SCALP AND HAIR 


Mothers, do you realize that a single application of the Curicura REMEDIES 
will afford immediate relief in the most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burning, 
scaly, crusted, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, whether simple, scrofulous, or 


hereditary, and point to a permanent and economical 
(because most speedy) cure? To know this and not to 
use them, without a moment’s delay, is to fail in your duty. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


Are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor 
remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and agree- 
able to the most sensitive, and may be used in the treatment 
of every eruption, humor, and disease, from baby rashes to 
scrofula, with gratifying and unfailing success, Cures made 
in infancy and childhood are generally permanent. 


Sold everywhere. great skin cure, -; Curicura Soap, an 
skin purifier and beautifier, 25c.; Curicura_Resotvent, the neotioed i 


purifier, and ie 


by Porrer Druc anp Cuemicat Corporation, Boston. 
mailed free. 


blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands prever.ted and cured by that 
greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, as well as the purest and sweetest of 


toilet and nursery soaps, the celebrated Curicura Soap. 





BEST&CO 
me 





Comfort and 
A Good Fit. 


BOYS in KNEE PANTS can wear with 
comfort better fitting Clothes if they have our 
Patent Elastic Waist-band in the pants; they 
also prevent tearing off buttons and save 
button holes—a very simple device, but one 
that serves the purpose better than any other 


$s.00 to 87.00 is the cost of good ALL-WOOL 
SUITS of our make—and we furnish everything 
else, from hats to shoes, at the lowest prices 
for reliable goods. 

If you desire anything for Boys, Giris or Babies—write, 
giving full particulars, and we will send illustrations and 


descriptions of the latest styles suitable for purpose 
stated 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


9 . 
Olmstead’s Dress-Reform Corset Waist. 
7 _ Gains Popular- 
b ia Yo ity Every Day. 
‘ XY Ses b Made in Two 
a a lide o Grades, of Best 
wi | ao.. Material. 

Wen Retails at Pop- 

y 4 ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States 


Patented, April, 23, 
1889, Oct. 71, 1890 













VERY lady knows some 
fk of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 


you may 


ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 
DING, Party, and Cail Cards, Send for Samples. 
eerie cert a3 ce Sites cs Btrest, Chicago. 





DRESS GOODS. 
What to buy for Spring. 


Our Dress Goods Depart- 
ment contains full assort- 
ments of every style and 
shade of Woollens required 
for the Spring fashions— 
mixed effects for outing 
wear, plain fabrics in odd 
weavings for dressy cos- 
tumes. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


We are selling the follow- 
ing values: 

Genuine French Diagonal 
wide wale, in a range of 
shades, at 75 cents per yard ; 
these are worth $1.00. 

All-wool Henrietta, very 
fine quality, at 75 cents per 
yard, 

Over one hundred styles 
in Fancy Cheviots, at 50 
cents per yard, and a re- 
markable collection of 
French Novelty Challies at 
lowest prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Ii1ith St., 
New York, 


~ ae 
Constable hk c. 


LYONS SILKS. 


Special attention is invited to an importa- 
tion by last French steamer. Taffetas, 
Raye, Glace. Moire Antique, Raye, 
Glace, Cameleon, and Faconne. Satin 
Glace. Silk and Wool Fabrics. On- 





dine, Veloutine, Bengaline, Plain,Glace, | 
Grenadine, Raye, Moire, | 


and Barre. 


Faconne. Gazes, Crepes. 


Proadovay KS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE DOROTHY BABY SYSTEM. 


Garments and patterns on reform principles. NO 
PINS ; NO BANDS ; NO SLIPPING OF SKIRTS. Dainty, 
attractive, and comfortable. 
= per set of 8 patterns, Lone Clothes. 
. 6 Pri . “ 





1.00 . 7 _ AR 
Endorsed and used by Mrs. Jenness Miller. 
Mrs. B. J. GUNN, 881 Broadway, N.Y. 


(Send stamp for Circular.) 





This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 


GOFF'S 
BRAID. 


B Altwan& C1, 


8th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 


New York, 
ARE NOW DISPLAYING 


Paris Dresses, 
Wraps, Jackets, 
House Robes, 
Hats, Bonnets, 
Lingerie 
Trimmings, 
Laces, Ete, 





THE PARASOL 
OF THE SEASON. 








SY 
'“CARMENCITA”’ 


—— MADE BY —— 


WRIGHT Bros. & Co., 


| 
| New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. 





‘Upholstery 
| Fabrics. 


We offer this season: 
New Designs and Colorings in Armures 
for Wall and Window Hangings. 

Large Lines of Muslin and Lace Curtains 
for Summer use. 

Complete assortment of Soft Drapery Silks 

in the latest high art shades. 
nsive Stuffs in great variety for 
urniture Coverings. 

Samples, Drawings, and Estimates on ap- 

plication. 
| Mail orders receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


W. & J. Sloane, 
| Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., New York. 


| , GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
| A and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 


Spring of ’92. 


Inex 


| GBO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 











“aivugs 
8.4400 









most dainty dress fr street or house. 


PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 
is a light, sheer, crisp dress material, with a soft silky lustre. It combines well with lace, and makes a 


ranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
The Rao Dress Goode are all stamped eve'y five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
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All First-Class Retailers Sell Them 


ee 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 
THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OldBleachLinenCo. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art sad etc. 


trave ** OD Bleach ”? mark 


On every Towel and Yard of Geods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 











LINEN GINGHAMS 


and Damassé Linens. 


We are now showing an extensive 
variety of these highly satisfactory silk- 
like goods. They wash and do up per- 
fectly, and, being a little heavier than 
the ordinary gingham, are exceedingly 
durable, and well adapted for travelling- 
dresses or for children’s wear. 


Damassés are shown in designs of a 
very neat character in light and dark 
blue, brown and gray, with plain to 
match. Ginghams are in the smaller 
shepherd plaids in black, blue, and brown, 
as well as in fancy stripes and checks in 
combination colors. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
84 and 66 West 23d St., N. Y. 





FAST Bi iLick, 
ead 
eae Lace 

FERRIS BROS. of**stcirs 


For Sale by ALL LEADING 


TITUS COIFFURE. THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


Rarest shades, best quality, and largest stock of 





» New Yo 
ETAILERS: 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


A complete stock of Tortoise-Shell Goods. 





911 Broadway. 2Oth and ist Sts. 


18th Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
bey | it Falls Turne Grey, and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F_ PR. A.S. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch 81., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every oue should read this little book.” —4 thenawm, 








, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AN ANIMATED COLLAR. 
“You ToM, HOLE sTILL! I WANT TO SEE HOW I LOOK WITH A FUR COLLAR ON.” 


MODEKN CANNIBALISM, 


Mus Beacow Huw. “I am sorry, dear Mra. Wag- 
staff, that | hall never see your uncle Roscoe again. 
He is » great joss, 

Mes. Wacervarr (in evident surprise). “ Why, what 
do you mean? Uncie was here yesterday. 

Mus. Beacon Hunt (sighing). “ Yes, yee; that is what 
I refer to. Caroline said that you had your uncle 
Roscve for dinner yesterday 


Txacunn. “* Now, Mamie, tell me how many bones 
you have in your body.” 
Manic. “ Two handred and eight.” 


Tesouee. “Wrong. You hive only two hundred 
and seve: 

Mamis (trivmphantly). “ Yes; but J swallowed a 
fish: bone at breakfast this morning 





FAILED TO ACCOMPLISH ITS PURPOSE. 

Borwxer. “I have a literary friend who is so absent- 
minded that when he went to Chicago recently be 
telegraphed himself ahead to wait for himself at a cer- 
taln #treet.” 

Hut. ** Did the telegram have the desired result 7” 

Bunker. “‘No. He got it all right, but he had for- 
gotten to sign his name, and not Knowing who it was 
from, he paid no attention to it.” 


qumapegee 
* Spring is paradoxical,” said Binks. “The end of 
winter comes at winter's close, but spring clo’es come 
at the beginuing of spring.” 
a 
‘I do love leap- p-years said Miss Antique. “One 
lives a whole extra day without increasing one’s years 
a jot.” 


UNREASONABLE. 
OFFICER. “ Come, NOW, DON'T STAND THERE!” 
OLD WOMAN. “ AN’ DO YEZ WANT ME TO SIT DOWN, BAD CESS TO YEZ!" 





}\\ DH iliny bh | 


ne wif 


GETTING IMPATIENT. 
THE DOCTOR. “Now "MEMBAH, MISTAN PILLSCUDDY, You's TER TEK DIS 


"XTU'NALLY, INTU'NALLY 


, An 
MR. PILLSCUDDY (irrifably). “ An’ E-TU'NALLY, I s Pose!” 


HAD LEARNED. HIS LESSON, 
“Jobo,” sald Mre. Harkins, “‘there are burglars 
down-stairs.” 
“Very well, my dear. Go tell them to move on.” 
“WwW hy, you awful brate!” 
“Why? You requested me not to interfere in do- 
mestic matters last night. Surely this is one.” 
quae 
WHEN PADEREWSKI PLAYS. 


When Paderewski plays the waltz, 
They say it is divine. 

No thing in life hath any faults 

When Paderewski plays the waitz— 
The coarse seems superfine. 


When Paderewski's fingers touch 
The keys in polka time, 

E’en he who hobbies with a crutch 

Doth dance responsive to his tonch, 
His art is so eablime 


When Paderewski's deft ‘hand flies 
Along the key-board there, 
In sweet and sensnous symphonies, 
In soft and moving melodies, 
The world’s surpassing fair. 


And yet this player hath not stirred 
This heart of mine! Ah nay. 
"Tis not because I'm cold. Absard! 
"Tis jast becanse I have not heard 
Great Paderewski play. 
Cartyie Sarr 
“Tomson doesn’t brag about that bright boy of his 
any more. - 
“No. 


o. 

“Isn't he bright any more ?” 

“ Well, he says about the same sort of things al! the 
time, but he's got to the age when they're saucy.” 


A MEAN TIUSBAND 
“I saw Mra. Bunkerton to-day,” said Hicks. “She 
looked mighty handsome, too.’ 
“She's an odious woman,” returned Mre. Hicks. 
“You never did admire any of my old girls,” enid 
Hicks. “That is only one, and I think you thought 
her rfect.” 
hich one was that 7” a Mrs. Hicks. 
“ Yourself,” retorted I 
Se 
“Why do you leave me, Bridget ?” asked madame. 
“It's too far from th’ foire department, mum,” re- 
turned the cook. 
“Surely you are not afraid of fire?” 
“No, mam ; but oi loikes company.” 
memphis 
“I never send a story out for publication,” said 
pepo, the realist, “ without first having slept over 
L” 


“] don't believe I've ever read one of them, either, 
without doing the same thing,” returned Hawley. 
———>_——_ 


“Is Mies Hawkins in 7” asked Martin 

“I dun'no’,” said Bridget. “Who are you?” 

“Edward Martin.” 

“No, sorr. She's out.” 

—— 

Mus. Wanoun. “ You must have hee rh quite ill to be 
visited by your doctor twice a day.” 

Mus. Poixapor. “Oh no. But he is a friend of 
ours just starting out, and I wanted to encourage him 
all I could.” 

“ Newpop has gone South, I hear 7” 

“Yes. On account of his baby.” 

“Baby ili?” 

“Oh no. He left the baby home. Newpop went 
to get some sleep.” 





ae 


EMBARRASSING. 


“AND YOUR ANSWER 15 IRREVOCABLY no?” 


“UNFORTUNATELY, IT MUST BE 50.” 


“You MIGHT HAVE TOLD ME SO BEFORE—BEFORE | INVESTED TWELVE GOOD DOLLARS 
IN THOSE TICKETS. THE IDEA OF MY SITTING THROUGH AN OPERA WITH you—nNow! 
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SUPPLEMENT. HARPER'S BAZAR. 237 
A CRITICAL MOMENT. . M 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. Milk en 
se riding-master, in charge of a bevy of and 








fair pupils, some of whom are novices 4 ° ds D 
on the road, finds himself confronted by the I Mai ~~ 


rather formidable procession of a travelling 


circus. The burly form of the elephant must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
menaces the nerves of the inexperienced and everything else faultlessly ; 
— pe _ hands on the Lange ng less clean, and” there is nothing ; os ‘ a 
steady than they should be, but the horses aS oe | 2/4 : 
have seen elephants before this, and under half so good for such clean t = “™ 
the ——_ _— of the master, the a ing as y f 
cavalcade will pass the point of danger in A iA i : 
safety. The picture is very spirited and at- Gold Dust - na —_ aS eae: fas 
tractive. ‘ y was e excretions trom it om; 
ashing Powder. the skin takes care of itself in- 
INVENTOR OF MUSICAL NOTATION. Housekeepers too have much to " e . , 
IS name was Guido Aretino; he lived clean, and they can't afford to do side, if not blocked outside. 
in the’eleventh century. The circum- without Gotp Dust WASHING 


To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 


stances determining the thought of Aretino 


in this direction have, through the lapse of i, Sek ae . 


; ‘ in half the time, and keeps 
years, been differently stated. The most reli- dean in ’ \ . : 
able ecoount presenis ® pleasant picture of them clean for half the money, 3 S nen to it, requires - ny gen- 
this musical gentleman chanting with a mon- —— rj q 
astery choir; suddenly he was struck with a Gold Dust Washing Powder j tle SOap, @ soap W ith no free al 
point not before le gradual and is sold by all grocers, Vil kali in it. 
regularly ascending tones of the opening syl- <a ” < . 
labic sounds of each hemistich in the first Less than 3 Pears al supposed to be the 
three verses: . Ktaore only soap in the world that has 
coe: ae ee N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, no alkali in it. 
Sol ve pollutt ia bili reatum. CHICAGO, ST. LOU, NEW YORE, FUEL ADSL FIA, BOSTON, All sorts of stores sell it ially druggists ; 
Instinctive genius enabled Aretino to grasp PORTLAND Mk PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. ee ne eee 


at once the fitness of these sounds to form a 
newrand perfect system of solfeggio; quick- 


ness of apprehension was followed by ra- 9 MANUFACTURER 
pe of adaptation, and success immediate- 
y followed the introduction of the new the- 


ory among his youthful choristers. 


all sorts of people use it. 

















‘One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 
= | as Packer's Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 
ADVERTISEMENTS. do without it. Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
require “ee here. In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 
relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 


D on’t C on fi ne Christine Terhune Herrick. esa 
the use of Armour’s Extract of P ACKER’S TAR SOAP + 


Beef to the sick room. It is 
invaluable to the sick and 7% Varn 
convalescent, but its largest field is = er ~® 


in the kitchen and camp. There | }f 7" k Ke k 
are many ways of using Armour’s | 1C OC . 
Extract. Our little Cook Book ' , 
explains several. We mail it free. Five minutes, no more, for 
Armour & Company heating, and you have ready to 
Chicago. serve a soup (20 varieties of 

; them) unexcelled in quality and 

Roses On Their Own Roots. unsurpassable in the cleanliness 


of its preparation. 
What ?:How 9 But this applies only to the 
< = “Franco-American” which is as 
These two questions always stand before in-{ | different from all other soups as day is from night. 


dividual success with flowers, We answer ° . ° 
the * Wied” Cltheur fumeus Resca, Hedy Cards of admittance to factory sent on application. 



























































LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


an in i A te 
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Plants, etc., which are propagated by special Sample can of Soup sent postage prepaid on receipt of 14 cents. Oe TEN end CLRAR 
ahr of our own ne made mol fs pe Remember that we make delicious Plum Budding also. Send 14 cents for the skin so quickly as 
and bloom anywhere. Notwithstanding its ‘ a sample can of this as well. ° Derma-h e 
size and variety our stock contains nothing . Franco- American Food Co., 

but what i hth that fi ire, A The new discovery for dissol- 
ceties trecoitnitnsaieess ta pra: West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. ving and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 








a bleaching and brightening the complexion. 
gent forist’s hobby, which seeks to find and Ouw ~ ) Toare never wae saytbing like it, | Fal 

"} sell great, grand, and glittering novelties in- Bevo Battie $2 Agee®, 

stead of standard and satisfying flowers. The AG Sells on Sight—Profite $10 ADAY EAST 


“ies tnoverd, wocemewernsi! HAVand China at First Hands. | itccssnsnaisisstistrmnism 


system which brings the choicest Roses, pre- ac 


id, to havi st office, and asto § | s 
Noaptea laren Guide nd we Culture which American 
Cut Glass. 























Athenstaedt’s Compound Tincture of tron. 
APALATABLE,AROMATIC : 


IRON TONIC.: 


FOR ANEMIA AND CHL@ROSIS. 


will give the most inexperienced, in twenty- 
five minutes, flower secrets it has taken us 
twenty-five years to acquire, It will be sent 








It a very pleasant he le 
for the asking, together with a sample copy of ‘ if like avert ron belng tay darwin, 
our Floral Magazine, “‘ Success with Flowers”? | New. Decorations even a after continued use, but improves appe- 
for company, Let us become acquainted. now arriving. It ts fate least injurious to the tooth, 
The DINGEE & CONARD CO. sain or Devoontt Benes 











jo ee Grove, Pa. | pba Si : F R ANK HAVILAN D, | LERN & vine. Sole Agents, New York. 





















































. ~ Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Pointed DON'T let manufactur- 14 BARCLAY STREET. 218 Fifth Avenue, corner 26th Street, New York. Sour Stomach, Headache, 
al ae Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Sas? te yen To em ec h Bi pas end Gostrlo affections 
in Oil, phin, we ‘rome cden fl | %95, 49" A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. °f.: sé" che tiamech Wittens 
— — —— Word. Our machinery in ¢ g Cornpsions. sijromsoed ane all Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
proved pattern, costing double that used by otter ial | r. Sweet scented. Red Kidinghood Pi cents per box, by mail. 
pinmakers. | No o:hers use material of proper ingold. "Fhe Orieley aiand DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
only manufacturers that cut : pioom, Giant 
and taper in oil, ‘This preserves the tem- : As show ime, (Queen Victoria‘s Strain,)2 Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 
tore than worth the sinall ference im rice.” : x yait re one towere reseming fare SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
We take Pains? Yes, to save Fen diene Seep their bright colorsall winter. One ‘é 
“pains” incident to the use of bad pins, choice varieties sent by mail for Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
A a fees eiowees scant ae Gen 
neste Grower, Mechanicsville, : rm 
shawl Resp them. Semele Card sent Bemis cE Samuel Wilson, sot w, Meo RE Sromonts a am 
American Pin Company Skin’ which neither tortuross 
» j 1 or an - 
Waterbury, Conn. ity B A R R » S T R [IC @) Pp H E at @) U S Ae, Pa prertizedpolarnnt uate San 
Tai __Anclegant dressing exquisitely [oy UW AIR ascenngiaeh. Sirens Mme, Seusan, @ B.90h St, HL F- 
ORS eR RAST a ito grow Tha ftand Beautiful. In- 
PERSONAL BEAUTY Siiictorchriegeropsons docsaccot heck 
How to and in it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Free Su uous Hair; to 


Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
fon. A book of interest to every 


MADAME LAUTiCn AW SE NY Oe. | Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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HELPMEETS INDEED 
fig prevalent idea that all work is its 
own recompense hardens our sensibili 
and blinds us to the beauty of the daily 
life of many of our fellow-creatures, The 


ties 


lives of clergymen and physicians, especially | 


of those whose duties are in the arduous and 
narrow limits of rural parishes and country 
practice, ought to appeal to our sympathies, 
and make us pause to think of the incessant 
labor, the endless sacrifices, which these pro- 
To minister to either mind 
or body demands self abnegation,and in many 
instances so perfect is this effacement that 
we scarcely realize the immense good wrought 
by the quiet rector, or by the cheery doctor 
who brings a fresh atmosphere into the sick 
room, and uses his own vitality in imparting 
courage to the sufferer, and in raising the 
drooping spirits of the anxious watchers 
Physicians do indeed have the pleasure and 
comfort of seeing the good wrought by their 
skill and untiring devotion, but their hearts 
—human and imperfect, and therefore una- 
ble to do without sympathy and appreciation 
— must long for that which is so 
thoughtlessly withheld. While the clergy- 
man has not even that compensation, and 
seldom sees the fruit of all his toil, seldom 
knows that the words spoken after earnest, 
prayerful preparation have fallen into the 
hearts of his hearers 

The wives of members of the sacred and 
medical professions have a different career 
from those of their sisters who marry the 
man, and not his vocation, These women 
are expected to do much that is not exacted 
from any other women, and the wife espe- 
cially of the clergyman lives always in *‘ that 
fierce light which beats upon a throne”; for 
she and her family are claimed as the proper 
ty of the congregation as thoroughly as ever 
sovereign became the possession of a nation. 
The “ mistress of the manse” needs to be a 
woman of rare character and strong health 
to fulfil all that is expected of her, and it 
would be well were she also endowed with 
that serenity of temperament which is the 
best armor of defence, and which forbids the 
use of offensive weapons 

The physician’s wife has also unusual 
cluims upon her time, though in a lesser de- 
gree; and the imperative telephone, the char- 
ity patients, often absorb her precious mo- 
ments, while, in addition, she has the wifely 
anxiety of seeing her poor tired husband 
awakened from his belated slumbers to go 
on nocturnal errands 

Maud Muller sighed for the silken gown 
and other luxuries which would be hers as 
the bride of the Judge. She did not look for- 
ward to the high vocation of sharing his legal 
duties, nor does any lawyer's fiancée dream 
of playing the part of Portia, and assuming 
to be learned in the law. The editor's wife 
seldom uses her pen for the public, and offi- 
cers of the navy or army expect only the 
military virtue of promptness to be practised 
in their households. But doctors of divinity 
and medicine alike, when they marry, feel 
that they are defrauded if the chosen young 
women fail in any of the requirements im- 
osed by their married dignities. They must 
be richly dowered with 


fessions impose 


often 


“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill,” 


to enable them to be helpmeets indeed. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





There is ease for those far 
gone in consumption — not 
recovery—ease, 

There is cure for those not 
far gone. 

There is prevention—bet- 
ter than cure—for those who 
are threatened. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING and Scott's 


Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
even if you are only a little 
thin. 

Free. 





Scort & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1 
yo 







r Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 
popular price 





A. 


CRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible Food. Specially 
adapted to the needs of fuvalids and children. Trial 
Box, postpaid, %c. Pamphiet free. 


CO., Dansville, N. ¥. 
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There are two ways to do it—one natural, the other unnatural. 
NATURE says :—boil the garments, and all dirt with the oily exuda- 
tions of the body, can then be easily removed by a single effort with a 
pure soap like Ivory. ARTIFICE says :—save labor and fuel by a 
highly-chémicalled washing compound used in cold water. 

The clothes always tell the story. They last from 4 to 9 times as 
long when Nature has her way with Ivory Soap. 


Corvricut 1890, sy Tue Procrer & Gamate Co, 
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The Aermotor Pneumatic Water 











ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Monier, Union Sa., N. Y. 











What an element of strength with Aunt Jerusha would 
KORNLET have been! It is easier for you now, than for her, 
since the wrappcr gives full directions. Our vegetables in cans, 
Haserot’s Fancy, Meadow Queen, and Sweet Cecilia Peas, 
Haserot’s Fancy Corn and Succotash, require thorough heat- 


ing only. Your grocer has them. If not, ask him to correspond 


| with us. 








Sales Office: Cleveland, Ohio. 
Factories: Forestville and Gowanda, New York. 


THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO. 














Best CoucH MEDICINE. 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
PLEASANT AND AGREEABLE TO 
THE TASTE.CHILDREN TAKE 
"OBJECTION .«7éis. 














Ladies’ and Children’s Trnss- 
es by mafl. Send 2 cents for 
« circular oe rales for self- 


measurement. 
R. H. LUTHIN, 607 East 160th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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For Days. introduce PORTRAITS and at the same 
BA ness and Ldn rep eelyry me pap Fh ben 
Send us a Cabinet Picture, 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


(E. COUDRAY'S 


| gOUQUE? | 
ee CHors" 


PERFUME POR THE HANDKERCHIBP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD RY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
XY PRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, &. J 
A ca cm 



















CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Searle aniee and prswech the emaiient pro cmttes 

utely pure « the em t es 
of Olive Oil, it is dm for the Toilet and Bath, 
an 10 all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 
sonp for the NURSERY 





Sm Hexar Tuoursox, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD TEA: 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The Cure without 
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DEP’? X88,CHICAGO, ILL. 
MEIDENRM A... 
A Beantiful Toilet Powder that dispels all d 
able results of Perspiration. Heals irritations of 


Purely vevetable. Send stamp for sample 
Address MRS. ALLEN, 181 East 43d Street, NY ois 











EMBLAZONED 
GENEALOGICAL INFORMATION OVET 


| “@ wrire_AWHITTEMORE, 78 MASSAV St. Mew Yorn. 





